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LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES.—[Szez Pace 330.] 
Fig. 1.—Tarma witn Porntep Hoop, Postition-Waist, Dotty VarpEN OvER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT (witn Cor Parer Parrery). 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion-Waist, Dolly Varden Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in 


Fig. 2.—Mavuve S11x House Dress. 
Nine Sizes, even Numbere, from 30 ta 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail 
on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) ; From 30 ta 46 ” sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 
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LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS. 


See illustration on first page. 


Fig 1.—Tatma wits Pointep Hoop, Pos- 
TIL1I0ON-Watst, Dotty Varven Over-SK1k7, 
arp Watxise Skirt (wits Cur Paver Part- 
TERN), ‘This pretty suit, which is copied from a 
recently Paris roodel, is well adapted 
to any kind of material. A full description of 
it be found in the New York Fashions ar- 
ticle. 

‘The ,pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers only, from 30 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ute, ‘To take the size, pass a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the bust, drawing 
it moderately tight. No gther measure is re- 
quired, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern comprises four articles—talma 
with pointed hood, postilion-waist, Dolly Varden 
over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

Tatma witu Porxtep Hoov.—This pattern 
is in two pieces—half of talma and half of hood. 
The lines of perforations show where to take up 
the darts on the shoulders of the talma and to 
lay the fold forming the hood. Cut the talma 
with the longest and the hood with the shortest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid making a seam. ‘I'urn the front edge of 
the talma back to the notches at the top and bot- 
tom for the hem in front. ‘Take up the darts in 
the talma at the lines of perforation, and try on 
wrong side ont; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the darts. Sew the seam of the 


under part of the hood on the right side. The | 


middle of the hood is lined with silk, and gath- 
ered at the neck. ‘Turn the hood on the right 
side evenly at the lines of small perforations, 
and cord the edge. Baste the hood on the neck 
of the talma, putting the middle of each evenly 
together, and finish with a silk binding. Close 
the neck of the talma with a hook and eye. The 
bottom of the talma is trimmed with silk knotted 
fringe three inches deep, and both talma and 
hood are embroidered with soutache. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Fringe, 254 yards. 

PostiLion-Waist.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, side back, Marie Antoinette 
collar, and sabot sleeve. 





The parts are notched | 


to prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘I'he | 
lines of small perforations show where to baste | 


the seams, and to take up the darts and cross 
basque seams at the waist line; those at the top 
show the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the cloth. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. Cut the other parts lengthwise of 
the goods, baste the darts and seams across the 
front according to the lines of perforations, and 
baste the other seams in the notches and perfo- 
rated lines. Lay the extra fullness at the side 
back and middle back seam in box-pleats turn- 
ing under, forming three pleats, and tack them 
at the waist line. The seams under the arms 
from the waist line down are left open and worn 
under the skirt in front. Baste up, and try on 
wrong sice out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams, ‘The front is closed 


at the waist line with buttons and button-holes, - 


and finished with a Marie Antoinette collar. A 
belt of crinoline with four folds of silk, one over- 
lapping the other and turning downward, is tack- 
ed at the seams under the arms, and closed in 
front with two hooks ‘and eyes under a gros grain 
bow. Sew on the collar at the lines of small 
perforations in front, and conceal the stitches by 
a narrow fold of the material. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve at the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the seam toward you 
when sewing it in. Trim the postilion on the 
bottom and up the side to the waist line with a 
ruffle an inch and a half wide, scalloped on the 
edge, and bound with the material. The upper 
edge Of the ruffle is laid in small box-pleats, and 
finished on the edge with narrow gimp. ‘The 
collar is edged with a similar ruffle an inch wide. 
‘The sleeves are trimmed with two narrow ruf- 
fles from the bottom crosswise to the top of the 
opening in the back geam. Cord the neck and 
the bottom of the sleeves. If the sleeves aré too 
long or short, take from or add an equal quan- 
tity at the top and bottom, keeping the same 
shape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 14 yards. 

Gimp, 3 yards. 

Dotty Varven Over-Skirt.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—front, side breadth for the 
back, and back breadth. Cut with the longest 
straight edge of the front and back breadths 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Sew up the seams of the three back breadths, and 
cut a slit in the middle of the back breadth for 
the opening. Lay four side pleats on each side 
of the middle, turning toward the front, and 
place the double holes at the top of the front 
evenly with the corresponding holes at the top 
of the side back breadth. Tack the top of the 
hack edge of the front at the top of the opening 
in the back; then gather across the’ top of the 
back in the space between the double holes and 
the opening in the back, and sew on the belt. 
‘Tack the lower corner of the back edge of the 
front to the notch about four inches from the 
top at the opening in the back ; gather the extra 
fullness, and join it to the opening. Conceal 
the ends by a large gros grain bow. Trim the 
bottom of the front-and back breadth and half- 
way up the sides with a ruffle of the material five 
inches wide, scalloped and bound with the ma- 





terial, and finished at the top like that of the 


postilion-waist. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 


Extra for ruffling, 14¢ yards. 

Gimp, 4 yards. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Only half the pattern is given. Cut 
the front and back breadths with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam, Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of each side gore. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches. ‘Ihe front and front side gores 
are sewed on the belt plain; the side gores for 
the back and back breadth are gathered. The 
skirt is trimmed with three graduated flounces, 
six, seven, and eight inches wide, sealloped and 
finished like those of the over-skirt and waist. 
The widest flounce is set on an inch above the 
bottom, and the other two with a space of an 
inch and a half between. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 114 yards. 

Gimp, 11 yards, 

Fig. 2.—Mavve Sirk House Dress. The 
front of this skirt is trimmed en tablier with 
three gathered flounces, headed by a narrow 
pleated ruche, which ‘meet on each side under a 
ribbon bow. Mauve silk over-skirt, edged with 
a double ruche. Vest basque with loose coat 
sleeves, trimmed in the same manner. 
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@@ Wirs the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for May 11 was published the 
Second Part of 
. DORE’S LONDON. 

This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HaArPER’s WEEKLY. 





Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the handsome 
Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion - Waist, Dolly 
Varden Over-Skirt,and Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure. 

1S Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with [lustra- 
tions and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 
Dresses ; Lace Over-Skirts and Fackets ; a great 
variety of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old ; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
etc., etc. ; together with brilliant literary and ar- 
tistic attractions. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


E have a great habit of pitying single 

women, of according them a sympa- 
thizing sort of patronage, of laughing at 
them a little mildly; but it seldom seems 
to occur to us to laugh at single men, to 
patronize and pity them; though, if we real- 
ly considered their condition, they are as de- 
serving of that sort of treatment as their sis- 
ters are. Certainly it is better to laugh at 
them than to be indignant with them, though 
their existence be an insult to the other sex 
—laugh at the peculiarities that no children’s 
caresses ever smoothed over, no wife’s good- 
natured gayety ever softened, that no neces- 
sity of self-repression or self-denial for the 
sake of others ever did away with; laugh at 
the primness that never knew what it was to 
have little fingers pull the well-starched linen 
out of place and ruffle the oiled locks; laugh 


. at the general ignorance of one-half of human 


nature, the nature only to be learned from 
the daily life of virtuous wife and daughter ; 
laugh at the immeasurable conceit which 
leads them to look on the world of women as 
some great garden where every pear hangs 
ripe for their plucking; laugh at the folly 
which chooses a single life and fancies it the 
happiest, and that in the face of the bright 
firesides of those friends of theirs who may 
have doubled their joys and divided their 
SOITOWS. 

But for those who do not feel like laugh- 
ing during contemplation of such prejudice 
and perversity, patronage must be something 
allowable to exercise toward those who lin- 
ger thus on the borders of civilization. We 
do not perhaps altogether respect them, but 
they are the brothers and cousins of those 
we «lo respect, and we may feel it incumbent 
on us condescendingly to show them the in- 
side of those charming homes of which they 
will have none, and, though they be the 
very Arabs of society, to teach them the 
superiority of our houses builded on a rock 
to their shifting tents of the desert. 

And certainly there is no law or regulation 
to prevent our pitying the poor creatures. 
Lonely—for what is the companionship of 








the boon companions, men or women, who 
forsake you for the first that offers better ?— 
with scarcely a soul in whom they can safe- 
ly repose a confidence; totally unacquaint- 
ed with that delightful freedom, avhich they 
look upon from the outside as slavery, but in 
which the thoughts and words of husband 
and wife are exchanged as free as air, and 
with the consciousness that either’s inter- 
est is the other’s, and that betrayal is all 
but impossible where the identity of inter- 
est is so complete; in a measure loveless, 
since they stand outsiders at every body’s 
hearth, and the active affections of all are 
given to those who keep the fire alive there, 
and since they themselves love so little and 
so few—it is not a lot to be envied. Their 
single sisters keep their birds to love, their 
cats, their adopted orphans; they nurse the 
sick, and visit the poor; their hearts are 
full of warmth for something and somebody. 
But the brothers are cut off by the habits 
of society from any such solace as nursing 
the sick, they visit very few poor, and they 
rarely keep so much as a dog. They are 
not absolutely necessary to any body’s hap- 
piness. If they are poor, they anticipate an 
old age which shall be a burden to others; 
if they are rich, one in which their heirs 
shall be looking forward to crape with com- 
placency. They see themselves repeated in 
no future generation, know that, so far as the 
progress of the race is concerned, they are to 
drop off the vine like green fruit and come 
to nothing, and understand that when the 
first grass is green above their graves they 
will be decently forgotten, aud the little 
ripple that they made will have run to 
shore without leaving a mark upon the 
sand. Ah, yes! certainly we must pity them 
—pity them if these misfortunes are invol- 
untary on their part, all the more if they are 
voluntary: if they have been so blind as to 
believe the career that they lead is compara- 
ble to the career they might-lead; that the 
smile they buy has one trait of the faithful 
smile, undying as the sacred fire upon the 
altar; that the opera, the petit souper, the 
rich cordial, the fast horse, the life about 
town, are more than a feather in the balance 
beside the prattle of children, the comfort of 
home, the hopes and plans and happiness of 
marriage; if they have been so destitute of 
noble self-abandonment as for a moment to 
consider the question of the curtailments and 
deprivations of a different course; if tlfey 
have been so selfish as to decide that there 
were no more pleasures in life than they 
wanted to themselves, and so to throw in 
their lot, by malice prepense, with that of 
the single men! 

In sober truth whatever deference is paid 
to the single man, whatever honor is accord- 
ed him, is paid and accorded to the individ- 
ual, and not to the class. For the class is 
something dangerous to the organization of 
society, has no stake in its successes, gives it 
no gage of sympathy or of co-operation. The 
man who is not yet twenty-one is ranked as 
an infant in the purview of the law; but it 
may be questioned whether the man who 
prefers selfish celibacy to the benefits and 
blessings given and received by the head of 
a family ever arrives at years of discretion. 
And when we read the statistics of those 
philosophers in social science who declare 
that, in the broad generalization, our young 
men now no longer marry, we say to our- 
selves that there is much in the universe 
whose design our feeble intellects can not 
fathom; but something that seems inexpli- 
cable provision for a mere purposeless ex- 
crescence on the -public trunk is the crea- 
tion and preservation of single men! 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Meeting Ourseldes. 


Y DEAR LEONARD,—Every traveler 
upon the road meets many other travel- 

ers; but has it ever occurred to you that we 
sometimes meet ourselves? There is a picture 
in the library of one of my friends, not a 
large work—in fact, it hangs upon one of the 
shelves against the books. But it is one of 
the most fascinating of pictures. The scene 
is a wood—a kind of sombre boscage in 
which you are not to search for the veins of 
the leaves, but which is to suggest solitude 
to your imagination. There are two fig- 
ures, 2 man and a woman, haggard, joyless, 
exhausted, and with that look of hopeless 
wearjness which I suppose Heine saw in Al- 
fred de Musset’s face when he said that he 
had a great future behind him. These two, 
the woman leaning on the man, are sudden- 
ly confronted by two others, distinct, yet a 
little spectral, and apparently unconscious 
of the encounter. The two unconscious fig- 
ures are those of a youth and maid, each, in- 
deed, in the fullness of youth, with all its 
bloom and hope, and with an inexpressible 
repose of happiness in their attitude. They 
are lovers; young lovers; lovers in a world 
enchanted by their love; happy in the per- 
fect purity of their passion. And upon these 
two the others stare with bewildered horror 





and yearning. Under the picture is the le- 
gend, “How they met themselves.” 

For the two are one. The one is the 
double of the other. This wan, ha 

eg . ? ggard, 
pitiful woman is that modest maid with 
downcast eye and cheek warm with the 
blush of joy. This dull, reckless, wrecked 
man is that blooming youth whispering his 
love. And the two who meet them know 
it. The wretched woman feels that it is 
she. _The miserable man knows that it is 
he. If we could continue the picture, as it 
were, how should we do it? What hap- 
pened next? When the shock was over 
did they move on? Was it a vision through 
which they passed? Did it glimmer ana 
glimmer far behind them as they went, and 
at last, growing fainter and farther, fade 
away? Or did it glide by them, an attend- 
ing presence, a picture on the air which 
could not melt, and which they could not 
choose but see? How would it be with us, 
Leonard? If we should once see the brave 
boys that we were, could we ever help see- 
ing them afterward? And you, dear lady, 
crossing the street under my window, with 
that delicate rouge upon your cheek, and 
that costly shawl, for which your husband 
can not afford to pay, over your beautiful 
shoulders—wishing often and often that you 
had thought twice before marrying him—if 
you should see the bright-faced, curly-haired 
darling that I remember bounding along 
the sidewalk, would you ever afterward fail 
to see her? You would meet yourself, but 
would you know her? 

For we do not always recognize ourselves. 
Indeed, do we often? Yesterday afternoon 
I was sauntering in the Park, and seated my- 
self upon one of the benches to look about 
and enjoy the scene, when I saw Lucy— 
that young woman who has something so 
winning and lovely in her aspect that, even if 
Thad not known her, I should not have been 
surprised when I saw a youth join her whose 
face had so much manly candor that, like 
the stage father, I was fain to say, “Bless 
you, my children.” Lucy, hearing my voice, 
turned and asked me if I had spoken to her. 
I smiled and made some apology; but her 
smile that met mine was so sweet and radiant 
that when they had passed on, my eyes still 
following, I arose and walked after them into 
the Ramble. I give you my word of honor 
that I staid respectfully far behind, and only 
wished to keep them in view like a beautiful 
scene or a flower. But when they seated 
themselves I could not turn back without 
seeming to have followed improperly, and 
remembering, what I am so constantly prone 
to forget, that my years save me from the 
jealous suspicions of young men, I made 
bold to’saunter on until I reached them. 

Lucy, with that warm smile which the 
soft air of the day seemed to diffuse, demand- 
ed an explanation of my remark as she pass- 
ed; and so we fell into bright discourse, un- 
til she turned to her companion and said, 
“Gerald, see that beautiful pond-lily!” She 
rose and half ran, and we followed to the 
shore, and she stood on the edge of the wa- 
ter, a nymph of the garden and the grove, 
not Daphne fairer. And as she stood there 
gently swaying while she praised the per- 
fect flower, the smile overflowing her face, 
as I may say, with warm sweetness, I look- 
ed from her to the rich lily, profuse of fra- 
grance and pure as the dew, and I cried, ex- 
ultingly, “Of course! of course! Do you 
know yourself? For that is you. Once 
you were that lily, but you have bloomed 
on into a woman.” : 

“No, I did not know myself,” she an- 
swered, and smiled. 

“But we all know you, lily or woman; 
and you have met yourself,” I said, and 
raised my hat. ‘ 

Gerald looked a little puzzled. 

Presently I seated myself upon another 
bench and watched the children with their 
hoops. Young Golding passed me with his 
hard, cold eyes. He is very successful in 
making money, I hear: a very high-priest 
of the golden calf. But I know him in his 
family, and I see that he has no thought but 
how to makeathousand dollars two thousand. 
He is a rich man, but he is a beggar for all 
his riches. He is young, and wears very fine 
clothes, and his carriages are costly, and his 
dinners are beautiful, and his wife’s dia- 
monds are splendid; and you, my good 
Leonard, are very happy to have the honor 
of accepting Mr. and Mrs. Golding’s polite 
invitation. But as he passed me, and I 
thought of all these. things, I observed an 
old, decrepit, miserable tramp turning over 
with his stick every little pile of rubbish in 
his path in the vague hope of finding seme- 
thing valuable. He was bending down, 
stupidly intent upon his search, as Golding 
approached. But he raised his head as the 
young man came nearer, and stood before 
him in the way. Golding recoiled a little, 
but instantly turned aside and passed on. 
“Young man,” my heart cried after aim, 
“stop! stop! See what you are! You've 
met yourself!” But there was no other 


sound than the singing of the early birds. 
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Golding, I suppose, had no other emotion 
than a passing disgust. How many of us 
are not equally disgusted, Leonard, when, 
without knowing it, we meet ourselves ? 

I sat quietly, still thinking of that picture 
of the figures in the wood who met them- 
selves. Eugenio on his horse trotted gently 
up. He stopped, and said that he had been 
reading Sir Thomas Malory’s “Legends of 
Arthur,” and Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King.” His eye kindled and his cheek 
fiushed as he told me of his great pleasure 
in them. It was a fascination which he said 
that he could not explain. But I, who have 
long known that noble youth, was not sur- 
prised. Candid and generous, full of simple 
faith in men and women, so manly and pure 
that none would dare or wish to breathe foul- 
ness in his presence—a man in Whose nature 
are all the possibilities of infinite forgive- 
ness and pity for the wrong that stings him 
sharpest, and which the poet describes in 
Arthur—he would have been the well-be- 
loved of the legendary king; and when he 
meets him in imagination riding down to 
Camelot, Eugenio meets himself. So with 
Clara, who, half by stealth, a young girl in 
her father’s library, read the “Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” From that moment the sweet, 
simple force of Jeanie Deans magnetized her. 
And as modest Christians correct their lives 
by the thought of the devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of the saints, so has the image of Jeanie 
Deans so possessed Clara’s imagination that 
it has been a kind of tonch-stone. Not that 
she has consciously held the young Scotch- 
woman before her, but that the portrait of 
Jeanie Deans was like a mirror in which 
Clara, looking, saw Clara. Walking in the 
woods, those young lovers, grown dull and 
haggard, met themselves. Reading that no- 
ble story, young Clara, unconscious, met her- 
self. 

And there was Lucilla, whom I knew, 
graceful and gay; light as a feather in head 
and—yes—in heart. Fascinated by the 
dizzy whirl of society, which is so much a 
tournament of riches, and where money 
buys what is most desired; fair and flatter- 
ed and caressed, she glanced from one day 
to another, with offers here and offers there 
of every kind; lovers bending around her 
like saplings before a warm south wind, 
and she half conscious that she stood on 
sparkling sands that were sliding under her 
feet. One summer day upon the sea-shore 
she lay in the hammock upon the piazza 
over the water, and read the same tale of 
the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” which she had 
not seen for many a year. And for her the 
picture of Effie Deans had a strange enchant- 
ment. She read with her whole heart. It 
was as if her nature and character and ex- 
perience were all unrolled before her. She 
shuddered and wept and grew pale as she 
read. The beautiful, gay, lightsome Effie 
looked at Lucilla with her entrancing eyes. 
But the smiling light in them softened to 
pathetic tenderness of sympathy. Floods 
of tears washed all dimness from Lucilla’s 
eyes. In the luxuriant tangles of the flow- 
ery grove of life in which she was dancing 
she had met herself. 

Dear Leonard, as you look at the picture 
in my friend’s library you will again and 
again wonder if the wasted, haggard pair 
who met themselves young and unsullied 
were won by the vision back to the long- 
lost purity of youth. The living Lucilla 
shows that they may have been. She, in- 
deed, had not lost that purity. She was 
astray in a rose cloud. But the rosiest 
cloud is but a fog. In Effie Deans she met 
herself—a lovely warning ; and, admonished 
by it, she is the charming woman that we 
know. Fellow-traveler, let us hope to meet 
ourselves upon our ‘journey, and to know 
ourselves when we do meet. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS. 


HE suit which we illustrate this week (and 
of which a cut paper pattern will be fur- 
nished) has three of the most prominent features 
of the spring styles, viz., Worth’s new over-skirt, 
the postilion-waist, and the talma with pointed 
hood. Suits of this kind among the latest im- 
portations are made of gros grain, grenadine, 
pongee, piqué, linen, and batiste. 

The over-skirt has the same graceful effect as 
the skirt of the Marguerite Dolly Varden polo- 
naise. The apron front is extended to fasten 
back over the tournure, while plain breadths fall 
from the belt beneath, making straight drapery 
behind. Many wrinkles in the apron are consid- 
ered stylish; but fleshy ladies find short, smooth 
aprons most becoming. It will be an easy mat- 
ter to shorten the pattern, and thus leave out 
some of the wrinkles. ‘Those who desire still 
more bouffant drapery must make the back 
breadths of the over-skirt longer, and catch 
them up with tapes underneath. Sometimes a 


- single loop is put in the centre of the back 


breadth, and fastened to a button just below the 
belt. - This shortens the over-skirt behind, and 
makes it fall into a triangular fold. 

The postilion-waist has a back like that of an 





ordin tilion - basque, while the front is 
prmersay Leto waist with a belt. This round 
front is not cut off at the belt, but is four inches 
longer than the natural waist; the extra length 
is passed out of sight under the waistband of 
the skirt, and a belt of the dress material is 
sewed in at the side seams ynder the arm, passed 
over the waistband, and fastened in front. This 
belt is usually made of four’ narrow overlapping 
folds on a crinoline lining, and is fastened in 
front by a small bow. The neck of the dress is 
high, buttoned to the throat, and ornamented 
with a Marie Antoinette collar that fastens half- 
way down the front, also with a bow. These 
collars are made in various ways; sometimes 
they are of the plain material cut in shape and 
edged with lace, fringe, a ruffle, or pleating; 
again they are formed of two or three folds, ei- 
ther of the dress fabric or of China crape; and 
in many cases they are lengthened out to form 
fichus that cross on the bosom. In all these 
shapes they are graceful and pretty, as they give 
an appearance of breadth to the figure, and are 
fast becoming as popular as vests. The sleeves 
are close ‘coat shape, with simple trimming at 
the wrist. ‘The most fashionable sleeves now 
are those with very slight trimming. 

The talma with long pointed hood is a pleas- 
ant summer wrap that we have already described. 
It may be of the suit material or of a heavier 
fabric; it is seldom made of silk, as that is not 
soft enough to hang gracefully. A talma of black 
cashmere or of gray cloth is very useful, as it 
can be worn with a variety of dresses. The 
rough ¢amel’s-hair or Indian cashmere is also 
used for these extra wraps. ‘The trimming is 
heavy braiding with round braid. Jet galloon 
and guipure lace are also very much used on 
black cashmere mantles. ‘The hood is braid- 
ed, and a tassel finishes the point. Hoods are 
becoming to sloping shoulders and straight fig- 
ures, but should net be worn by those who 
have round or high shoulders. For the latter 
the seam down the back of the cape should be 
left open about a fourth of a yard, and the trim- 
ming should extend up each side of this seam to 
the neck. A ruche of lace or silk finishes the 
neck. Talmas of linen, batiste, or other thin 
goods, made merely to veil the figure and not for 
warmth, are left open up the entire seam of the 
back. 

The scalloped flounces now so much in vogue 
are shown on the skirt of this suit. Elaborate 
gros grain costumes of mignonette or sage green, 
cameo, and Paris gray silk are made by this 
pattern, with rich embroidery of the same shade 
on the flounces, upper skirt, and waist, or else 
the new guipure lace made of the precise tint of 
the silk. Black gros grain suits have flounces 
and elaborate fringe entirely of jet, or else fa- 
cings of a faint shade of blue, pearl, or green. 
Batiste suits are trimmed with tamboured em- 
broidery of a darker shade, guipure lace, and 
side pleatings. Grenadine suits are partly striped, 
partly plain, and the trimmings are striped side 
pleatings and gathered ruffles of plain grenadine. 
Piqué suits are trimmed with cambric insertion 
of the old-fashioned English needle-work in open 
patterns; a design in compass figures is espe- 
cially popular. ru and tea-colored linen suits 
— folds of the material piped with white 
inen, 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


The polonaise is so universally fashionable that 
it has formed part of some of the handsomest 
wedding dresses worn since Easter. Heavy 
white satin or lustrous faille is the fabric select- 
ed. The skirt is not a full train, but a long 
demi-train, made without flounces, and finished 
at the bottom with a thick cord, or else leaf 
points that disclose a pleating of the material. 
The polonaise has a long bouffant back, while 
the front is cut off at the waist, where a belt com- 
pletes it, and the skirt is fastened at the left side 
to form a short apron. This apron is almost cov- 
ered with vines of orange buds. Lace wide 
enough for a flounce edges the polonaise; Va- 
lenciennes has been used for this purpose lately, 
but point lace is, of course, preferred. The neck 
of the dress is high behind and three-quarters low 
in front, either rounded or heart-shaped. The 
antique sleeves are straight to the elbow, like 
old-fashioned caps of sleeves, with ruffles of tulle 
and lace draping the arm below. A spray of 
orange flowers is placed high on the left side, 
and a bouquet fastens the belt. Tulle veils are 
not changed in shape. The bridal wreath is a 
coronet, with a high aigrette in the centre. It is 
formed of orange buds, with only a few full-blown 
flowers, and some fine sprays of bridal spirea. 
Many brides this season have preferred the pri- 
vacy of home weddings to the display of cere- 
monious affairs at church. For these low-neck- 
ed dresses with Grecian folds are chosen instead 
of the high corsage worn at church weddings. 
The ceremony is performed in the presence of 
the relatives and a few intimate friends, and a 
general reception follows later. The house is 
literally draped with flowers, and the bridal par- 
ty ‘‘receive” under a marriage bell of white flow- 
ers with a great Easter lily for the tongue. 

Bride-maids’ dresses are of tulle, tarlatan, or 
organdy, ruffled to the waist. A short wrinkled 
apron in front extends back over the tournure, 
and is edged with a garland of roses or of au- 
tumn leaves. At a recent wedding the bride 
gave a garniture of wild roses to her brunette 
maid, of blue convolvuli with shaded leaves to 
a decided blonde, and of mignonette to a demi- 
blonde with rosy cheeks and brown hair. Some 
beautiful dresses of organdy muslin had cascades 
of Valenciennes lace on the lower skirt, while 
the upper skirt and corsage were formed of al- 
ternate bands of insertion and muslin edged with 


ace. 

A faille costume of the prevailing sage green 
or cameo tints is selected by brides for a church 
and visiting dress, in preference to the gray or 





lavender suit that would plainly proclaim bride- 
hood. The bonnet is made of silk of the dress 
material, relieved by facings and flowers of be- 
coming hue. A black tulle bonnet, or a white 
straw that may be worn either as a bonnet or 
hat, and will serve with various dresses, forms 
part of most trousseaux. Cashmere over silk is 
still the most desirable traveling suit. For 
handsome morning costumes a Dolly Varden of 
foulard, with delicate écru or mignonette ground, 
satin stripes of the same shade, and trailing vines 
of flowers of bright colors, will be worn over 
skirts of various colors, such as black silk, blue, 
brown, or green silk, and also with white mus- 
lin skirts. 

Among other pretty dresses prepared for sum- 
mer outfits for brides are striped silks, even 
stripes of a color with white, flounced to the 
waist behind, an apron in front, and a postilion- 
waist. These are worn in the house, and require 
a lace sacque or cashmere talma for the street. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ScuMauDER; and GEDNEY; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stew- 
art & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


On the 2th ult. a notable gathering of di- 
vines and college folk was held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, to celebrate the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Hop@e’s connection 
with Princeton Theological Seminary. Dr. H. 
entered the — as a student in 1812, and in 
1822 was elected Professor of Oriental and Bib- 
lical Languages. After an oration upon science 
and kar by the Rev. Dr. Duryga, and a 
speech to Dr. Hopee by Dr. BoarpMAn, to 
which Dr. H. replied, there was, as a part of 
“‘the eternal fitness of things,’’ a collation and 
much talk. But the pleasantest part of the enter- 
tainment was the presentation to Dr. Hopes of 
a purse containing $15,000, to which every body 
contributed—a regular HopG@E-podge. 

—One of the last acts of the late Erastus 


CoRNING was to consummate a purpose under- ° 


taken eighteen months ago, in conveying to the 
trustees of the ‘‘ Corning Foundation for Chris- 
tian Work in the Diocese of Albany” the deed 
of land for the erection of the building of St. 
Agnes’s School. 

—WaACcHTEL, the tenor, besides having achieved 
the highest fame in his profession, has the add- 
ed happiness of a delightful family. He has 
beén twice married, and has eight children. His 
second wife, a beautiful Rhenish blonde, accom- 
— him in his tour through this country. 

is permanent residence is in the German wa- 
tering-place Wiesbaden, one of the finest spots 
in Europe; and there is the “Villa Wachtel,” 
known as one of the most elegant and comfort- 
able residences. | 

—A veritable prince—the Prince of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein—appeared in public recently as 
a tenor at the Wallner Theatre, Berlin, under 
the name of ARNOLD WALLDEN. 

—At a recent military reunion in Detroit 
General CarTER edified the warriors by bring- 
ing thereto the table on which Generals GRANT 
and LEE signed the capitulation of the latter. 

—Dr. SaunDERs, of Philadelphia, never weary 
of — good, has pledged himself to go on 
raising funds for the Presbyterian hospital on 
Saunders Avenue till he obtains $1,000,000, in- 
cluding the $400,000 already subscribed. 

—Mr. RuttKay, of Des Moines, denies that 
Kossurtu is in a state of indigence. On the con- 
trary, he has an income that is sufficient to ena- 
ble him to live in comfort. Mr. R. ought to 
know, as he is the nephew of, and in constant 
correspondence with, Mr. Kossuta. 

—B. G. Norturop, of Connecticut, goes out 
to Japan as Superintendent of Schools, and will 
soon organize a Jap-an-easy way of teaching the 
young idea of those parts how to shoot. 

—Madame Von OPPEN has finished her work 
entitled ‘‘ No Fatherland.”’ It will be published 
this month. It deals largely with the old but 
not inexhaustible topics of political enthusi- 
asm, religious fanaticism, social intolerance 
and the conduct and motives of the royal and 
imperial princes of the nineteenth century. 

—Madame Kisrisii Pasa, widow of the late 
Grand Vizier KrprisL1 MEHEMET Pasa, is on 
the point of bringing out an autobiographical 
work of special interest, entitled ‘ Thirty Years 
in the Harem.” 

—Miss ELLEN F. STtarBuckx, confidential clerk 
to the last three Governors of Massachusetts— 
ANDREW, BULLOCK, and CLAFLIN—and who has 
successfully filled the post of chief clerk of 
the State Executive Department during the last 
year, has resigned because of ill health. 

—M. Jacques Fetrx, father of the celebrated 
RacHEL, has recently deceased in Paris. He 
was seventy-six, and leaves a fortune of $200,000 
to his widow. During his later years he had 
devoted himself to literature. His daughters 
Saraug, Dinu, and Lia, all well-known actress- 
es, were with him in his last moments. 

—The Rev. Dr. Potrer, rector of Grace 
Church, New York, was at Easter-time present- 
ed with a purse of five thousand dollars by the 
members of his parish as a token of their regard. 
Dr. P. is one of the most laborious clergymen in 
the State, and has added largely to the member- 
ship and general efficiency of the parish. 

—In consequence of the illness of Manager 
Grav, the concert tour of RUBENSTEIN, the em- 
inent pianist, in the United States has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

—Mr. M. D. Conway, one of the most enter- 
taining contributors to the publications of Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, writes enthusiastically from 
Rome concerning Miss FoLry and her success 
in seulpture. er marble bust of THEODORE 
PakKER is believed to have been the best ever 
made since the original was laid in the cemetery 
at Florence. 

—One of the wealthiest of the Japanese dai- 
mios has arrived at San Francisco, en route to 
this city, where he proposes to take up his resi- 
dence. It is stated that several married ladies 
from Japan will arrive by the next steamer. 
~ —Dr. Dawans, of this city, has sent to Cin- 
cinnati, for the occupancy of the presiding offi- 
cer of that curious Convention, a very notable 
chair. This chair was given by the public au- 
thorities to the late Professor DEwrss, of Phil- 
adelphia, father of Dr. Drewes, of this city, at 
the time when some of the old furniture of In- 
dependence Hall was distributed. It was the 





chair in which Jonn ADAMS was. sitting at the 
moment he signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns, of London, one 
of the most eminent divines of the Baptist 
Church, will visit the United States this sum- 
mer. ; 

—Professor Acassiz has added to his achieve- 
ments in science by taking the photographs of 
some fishes and other marine animals in the 
water. 

—There are at present in London thirty young 
Hindoo gentlemen studying for the legal profes- 
sion. And the Chinese government has appro- 
priated a sum for sending thirty Chinese youths 
to be educated at Yale College, New Haven, and 
to familiarize themselves with the notions of 
the inquisitive and acquisitive Yankee. 

—Mr. R. W. Emerson has enjoyed the pleas- 
ure for forty consecutive winters of lecturing 
before the people of Salem, Massachusetts. 

—Bishop M‘Nierny, who was on Sunday, the 
21st ult., consecrated Coadjutor-Bishop of Al- 
bany, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in this city, was 
born in the parish in which he was consecrated. 
He is a man of superior ability, and has for seven- 
teen years filled the office of Archbishop’s Sec- 
pr He speaks four or five languages flu- 
ently. 

—Mrs. Dickens, deeming that Mr. Joun Fors- 
TER has not fully and fairly told the story of her 
divorce from her husband, proposes to come be- 
fore the public with an accurate statement of 
that matter. 

—TENNYSON, they say, is really coming over 
to see this great country of ours, and to famil- 


-iarize himself with the workings of a republican 


government. 

—The banking house of Courts & Co. has a 
peculiar history. It is the financial depository 
of all the old English aristocracy, from the 
Queen down. Her Meeity's ‘“‘ pass-book”’ is a 
superb book, inlaid with gold, bearing the royal 
arms, in which all the entries are made in the 
finest penmanship. It is one man’s work to at- 
tend to the Queen’s account, which is superin- 
tended by the ‘“‘ Keeper of the Privy Purse.”” The 
Baroness BuRDETT-CoutTTs has the interests of 
the employés of the bank much at heart. Itis a 
hard matter to get into the bank. Noblemen’s 
sons now seek positions in the establishment, 
and some of the partners are noblemen. Col- 
lege-educated men are alone taken as clerks, 
and then an examination is gone through, which 
is conducted with the same strictness as is the 
examination into the family, reputation, and 
general recommendations of the applicant. For 
every vacancy there are hundreds of applicauts. 
But, when admitted, a clerk has a fine position. 
He will be told, on his being admitted, that he 
must not wear a mustache, but simply side 
whiskers; and in his dress, although nothing 
will be said to him on the subject, a. mod- 
esty of style will be expected of him. This is 
done on account of the great dislike the real 
aristocracy of England have for the gaudy, 
showy fop of the middle classes, who so often, 
in his ignorance and self-conceit, apes the gen- 
tleman. 

—Mrs. Ex.iort, wife of the colored member 
of Congress from South Carolina, is quite a 
handsome, stylish woman, very light-complex- 
ioned, scarcely darker than a brunette, and dress- 
es quite royally. 

—Mr. Negsi™a, recently a Japanese student 
at Andover, Massachusetts, has been invited by 
Minister Sanaka to accompany the embassy to 
Europe as interpreter. e has a remarkable 
personal history. He was born poor in the in- 
terior of Niphon. When quite a lad he con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining education, and 
worked his way to an open port. There he 
worked and learned what he could. a 
managed to acquire a little English, he obtaine 
a fragment of the book of Genesis and read it. 
This still further excited his mind. Convers- 
ing with foreigners by whom he was employed, 
he conceived the idea of visiting Christian coun- 
tries, and for that purpose got employment on 
an English ship, studying all .he.could as he 
washed After some considerable time he 
reached Boston in a ship belonging to Mr. AL- 
PHEUS Harpy. As the crew were — — 
off, the captain spoke to Mr. Harpy about NEE- 
sima. His story aroused great interest, and the 
result was that he was enabled to study. He 
has been very diligent for several years, and hay- 
ing professed Christianity, he was entered at An- 
dover to be fitted for the ministry. When the 
embassy arrived Mr. Mort invited him to Wash- 
ington as an interpreter, having learned through 
friends of his capacity. The Christian profes- 
sion and spirit of this young man are well un- 
derstood by IwakuRa, and no obstacle is placed 
in his way. 

—GARIBALDI is to be peculiarly honored in 
Rome. The women of that city have collected 
the money for a statue of him, which is to be 
made and put in place in the Eternal City as 
soon as possible. It is the first instance in 
history where the whole thing has been done 
in this fashion. 

—Mr. Ju.ius A. Sumner, of Akron, Ohio, says 
he is the man who rode on the first passenger 
car ever drawn upon a railroad in the United 
States, that he sailed on the first steamboat 
that ever navigated Lake Erie, and that he was 
the first man to build a rolling-mill and nail-fac- 
tory in Ohio. 

—Mr. DIsRAELI was quite right when he said 
that the President of the United States is only 
‘paid a salary equal to the income of a second- 
class professional man.”’ 

—Of the especially opulent men of the country 
the late Erastus CorninG had two sons, one of 
whom is dead. The survivor, Erastus Cor- 
NING, Jun., athorough man of business, becomes 
heir to some $8,000,000. For wag | years he 
was one of the secretaries of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and took an active 

art in its proceedings.—Ex-Governor E. D. 

ORGAN has two.—Mr. A. T. STEWART is child- 
less.—Mr. Lenox, who proposes to hand _ his 
name down to posterity as founder of the Len- 
ox Library, the edifice for which is now in proc- 
ess of construction, is a bachelor.—WILLIAM 
B. Astor has three sons and two daughters. 
The sons are thoroughly familiar with every 
branch of the business of the vast Astor estate, 
and are in daily attendance at the office in Prince 
Street.—Commodore VANDERBILT has two sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, WILLIAM, 
is a very superior business man. He has a son, 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jun., who is married, 
and gives promise of first-class ability. He is 
now treasurer of the Harlem. 
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Fig. 1.—Cravat In 
Vexetian Emprorp- 
gry. . This cravat is 
worked on fine cambric 
or nansook with fine 
white embroidery cot- 
ton in the well-known 
Venetian embroidery. 
First transfer the de- 
sign shown by the illus- 
tration, which gives one 
end of the cravat in 
full size, to linen, baste 
on the material, and 
run the outlines of the 
design figures with em- 
broidery cotton. Work 
the button-hole stitch 
bars at the correspond- 
ing points, and button- 
hole stitch all the out- 
lines. On the sides of 
the cravat work but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops, 
as shown by the illus- 


















































the last ring, withou 
drawing the thread tight 
(see Fig. 2). Fasten to 
the last Pp. of this last 
ring, 1 ring like the first, 
t., 1 ring like the first, 
fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding rin RS ts 
1 ring like the first, fast- 
en ca last p. of the 
preceding ring, t.,.2 rin 

like the first, after the 
first of these rings fasten 
to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring and the last 
p. of the (first) ring just 
worked, after the second 
ring fasten to the last p. 
of this ring, t.; 2 rings 
like the first, but the 
middle p. of each ring 
should be three-eighths 
of an inch long; after 
the first of these rings 
fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, and 
after the second ring 
fasten to the last p. of 
the last ring; t., 1 ring 
like the first, t., 2 rings 
like the first; after the 









tration. Cutaway the 


first of these 2 rings fast- 
material underneath 


en to the last p. of the 













































Fig. 2.—Jomine or Crocuet Fig. 1.—Cravat Enp 1N Fig. 2.—Cravat Enp 1n Fig. 3.—Cross Seam on Cro- 


Cover or Tasset Heap VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. Point Lace Emproip- CHET COVER OF TASSEL 
FoR Curtain Banp. Fut. Size. ERY ON TULLE. HEAD FoR CurTAIn Banp. 


the button-hole stitch bars and on the outer edge of the 
cravat, 

Fig. 2.—Cravat 1n Point Lace Emprowery on Lace 
(imitation of real lace). This cravat is worked on fine Brus- . 
sels lace with point lace braid of various widths and designs ; 
the button-hole and lace stitches and the wheels are worked 
with fine thread. For the embroidery first transfer the design 
shown by the illustration to thick paper or : 
linen, and baste the material to be trimmed 
on the foundation. Then sew on the point 
lace braid, observing the illustration, partly 
with close hem stitches and partly with 
button-hole stitches, without passing the 
needle through the foundation. Run the 
outlines of the small round dots with fine 
thread, and button-hole stitch them closely ; 
the lace stitches are partly worked on the lace foun- 
dation, and partly inside of the design figures after 
cutting away the foundation. “Edge the cravat with 
woven picots. 


preceding ring; t., 2 rings like the first, after the first of these 
2 rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, and in working 
the second ring fasten together the preceding 5 small rings, which 
are now turned upward; fasten to the last p., t. > One ring 
like the first, fasten to the last p., t., 2 rings like the first, but 
. after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, and in working the second ring, instead of forming the 
middle p., fasten to the middle p. of the first 
of the 2 rings, fasten to the last p., t.; 2 rings 
like the first, t., 2 rings like the first; after 
the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring; fasten to the last p. 
of the last ring, t.; 2 rings like the first, t.; 
2 rings like the first, after the first of these 
rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, and in the second ring fasten to the middle 

p. of the first of these 2 rings, fasten to the last p., 
t.; 1 ring like the first, but in working this fasten to- 
gether all preceding 5 rings, which are now turned upward. 
Fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the first, t., 1 ring like 
the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like 
the first; instead of forming the middle p. of this ring, fasten to- 
gether the preceding ring, which is now turned upward, and the two 
opposite rings, 
which are turned 
downward. Fasten to 
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Fig. 1.—Tatrep Cravat Enp. 
[See Page 333.] 





Tatted Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus cravat, of which Fig. 1 shows one end in full size, is worked 
with one thread (shuttle) of tatting cotton, No. 120. The middle ro- 
settes of . each 
end are worked sep- 
arately, and the lace 
on the outer edge of 
the collar is also 
worked _ separately. 
The separate parts 
are joined by means 
of picots. ‘The lace 
for the whole cravat is 
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worked in one piece ; inch long, t., 1 ring like | af i 

the narrow part of the first, fasten to the att ‘ith al 

the cravat, which sur- last p. of the preceding Ni Nt i(\ 

rounds the neck, is ring, t., 1 ring like the 3% nN Ez i C—O 
formed by two first, but witha p. half <= ee eee 


rows of lace turn- 
ed toward each 
other. Fig. 2, on 
page 333, shows 
a section of this lace considerably enlarged in size for the sake of clear- 
ness, Hirst work the lower middle rosette of the cravat end, beginning 
With the outer. figure at the left side of the rosette, which consists of 
six smaller rings turned downward, and six larger rings turned up- 
ward.’ One ring of 4 ds. (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch 
right), 1 p. (picot), 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. (when the length is not specially 


an inch long, fasten Fig. 3.—Tarestry Founpation For Lamp-Mats, 


to the last p. of this Ss Sager ; ‘ors 
- OFA-PILLOWS, ETC.—FULL SIZE. 
ring and that. of the ‘ 


preceding ring, t., 1 : ; , 
ring like the first, t., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring 
like the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the 
first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the first; 
instead of forming the middle p. of this ring, fasten together the preceding 
5 rings, which are now turned upward; fasten to the last p. of the preced- 

sndi : . : f ‘ ing ring, t., 1 figure of 6 small rings turned downward and 6 large rings 

indicated, work the middle’ p. of each ring an eighth of-an inch long, turned upward, like those in the beginning of the work. After the sixth 
and the last p. of each ring somewhat shorter), t. (tun the work), so - small ring continue as follows: Fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the 

that the last ring-is turned downward and the under side lies upper- Fig. 1,—CURTAIN Banp.—Braib-Work, first, t., 1 ring like the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 

most, 1 ring of 2 ds., 6 p. Knot-Work, Crocuet, ann ‘TaTrine. ‘ . 1 ring like the first, fasten 

separated each by 2 ds,,6 ds., ‘ to the last p. of the preced- 
fasten to the last p. of the ing ring, t., 1 ring like the 
first ring, close to this 1 ring first; in working this ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the last ; \Z fasten together the preced- 

p. of the preceding ring, 2 AW\Y a in ing ring turned upward and 

ds., 5 p. separated each by MY. the two opposite rings turn- 

2 ds., 2 ds., t.; 2 rings like A, E ed downward, fasten to the 

the first, t., 1 ring of 2 ds., \ last p., t., 1 ring like the 

8 p. separated each by 2 ds., first, fasten to the last p., 

7 ds., fasten to the last p. t., 1 ring like the first, but 

of the preceding small ring, with a middle p. half an 

1 ring of 7 ds., fasten to the inch long, t., 1 ring like the 

last p. of bg preceding large — ou to _— ayy or 

ring, 2 ds. », Separate the preceding ring, t., 

each by 2 ds., D ‘ t.3 2 like the renga ik the last 

rings like the first, t., 1 ring with a p. half an inch long, 


Fig. 1.—Tarestry Founpation For Lamr-Mats, 
_ Sora-PiLLows, ETC.—FoLu Size. . 
+ 





of 2 ds,, 6 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 6 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding small 
ring; 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten 
to the last p. of the preced- 
ing large ring, 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds., t.; 1 ring like the first, 
but instead of forming ‘the 
middle p., fasten together 
all of the 5 small rings with 





Fig. 2,—Manner OF workine Tapestry Founpation, 
Fic. 1,—MaenirFiep, 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF WORKING TapesTRY FOUNDATION, 
Fic. 3.—MaGniFiED. 


fasten to the last p. of this 
ring and to that of the pre- 
ceding ring, t., 1 ring like 
the first, fasten to the last 
p.; t., 1 ring like the first, 


-t., 1 ring like the first, in 


working which’ fasten to- 
gether the preceding 5 rings, 
which are now turned up- 
ward; fasten to the last p. 
of the preceding ring, t., 1 
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er preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the first, in working which fasten together 
al the 4 rings, which are now turned upward, fasten to the last p. of this 

WAY) BEA x ; ring and to that of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the first, t., 2 rings 
ee ri es era é like the first ; after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
bs S Ss ceding ring, after the second ring fasten to the last p.; t., 2 rings like the 
a first, t., 2 rings as before, t., 2 rings like the first, t., 2 rings as before, 

t., 1 ring like the first, in working which fasten together the 5 rings, 


























fig. 1.—QUARTER OF CovER 


FoR ToILettE CusHIoNs, 


sTC.—JACONET APPLICATION | 


on Lace. 


ring like the first, fasten to 
the last p. ; repeat from +, 
always going forward. Care 
should be taken, however, 
that the p. of the middle 4 
rings of the upper and lower 
figure of the rosette are half 
an inch long each, and the 
p. of the middle 4 rings of 
the side figures are only 
three-eighths of an inch long, 
which gives the rosette an 
oval shape. At the end of 
the rosette fasten the two 
free rings below the side fig- 
ure and the two opposite 
rings togethar, and tie the 
ends of the thread together. 
All long p. of the middle 
rings are darned in point de 


reprise, as shown by the illustration, in doing which each p. is 
turned several times. - Now work the upper oblong rosette, con- 
sisting of small rings only, and begin also with one (the left) side 
figure, as follows: > 1 ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 
2 rings like the first, after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, and after the second ring fasten to 
the last p.; t., 1 ring like the first, t., 2 rings as before, t., 2 rings 
like the first, t., 2 rings as before, t., 1 ring like the first, in work- 
ing which fasten together the 4 rings, which are now turned up- 
ward; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the first, t., 2 rings 
like the first; after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, after the second ring fasten to the last p. ; 
t., L ring like the first, fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the 
first; the middle p. of this 
ring, however, should be a 
quarter of an inch long; t., 
1 ring like the first, fasten 
to the last p. of the preced- 
ing ring, t., 1 ring like the 
one before the last, fasten to 


Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FOR 


Cigar-Cases, Carp-CasEs, ETC. 


Satin Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


pi, Cds, t 5 


Fig. 2.—MAnNER OF WORKING EpcEe oF Tatrep Cravat END. 


Maeniriep.—[See Page 332. ] 


which are now turned upward ; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like 
the first, t., 2 rings like the first; after the first of these 2 rings fast- 
en to the last p. of the preceding ring, and in working the second 
ring fasten together the preceding ring turned upward and the two 
opposite rings turned downward ; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like 
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Fig. 2.—QuartTER oF COVER } 
FOR 'TorILeTTE CusHIONsS, : 
ETC.—GUIPURE Em- “ 

> 1} 

BROIDERY. . 

the first, fasten to the last p., ‘ 


t., 1 ring like the first, but 

the middle p. of this ring 4 
should be a quarter of an 
inch long, t., 1 ring like the 4 
first, fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, t., 1 ring 
like the ring before the last, 
fasten to the last, p. of the 
preceding and to the last p. 
of this ring, t., 1 ring like the 
first, t., 2 rings like the first ; 
after the first of these 2 rings 
fasten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring; t., 1 ring like 
the first, in working which ‘i 
fasten together the 4 rings, . 
which are now turned up- 


Fig. 2.—MEDALLION FOR 
Crear-Cases, Carp-Cases, 
ETC.—SaTIN StitcH 


EMBROIDERY. ward; fasten to the last p. 
of this ring and to that of the 
preceding ring, t.; repeat from *, always going forward, but é 


in the next figure work the middle two of the six free rings 
tarned upward not before, but after, the middle ring of the five 
rings turned downward, observing the illustration. At the 
end of the rosette fasten together the last two rings turned up- 
ward with the two corresponding rings. Darn the p. of the 
eight middle rings as shown by the illustration. Join the two 
finished rosettes as shown by the illustration—first at the points ; 
by means of a small star-shaped figure of 6 rings turned up- ¥ 
ward and 6 rings turned downward, each of which consists of : 
4ds., 1 p., 4 ds., L p., 1 
ds., and is fastened to the 
last p. of the preceding 
ring; the 6 rings turned 
toward the inside are fast- 
ened together. Having 
worked two rosette figures 
joined in this manner for 
the other end of the cra- 


east 


the last p. of the preceding 
ring and to that of the last 
ring, t., 1 ring like the first, 
t., 2 rings like the first; 


vat also, work the outer 
scalloped: edge (the lace 
of the cravat) as follows: 
Lring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
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Wig. 1.—Tatrep Epcine ror 


LINGERIE, ETC, 
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after the first of these 2 rings 
fasten to the last p. of the 


EMBROIDERY, 


eFEEE 


Fig. 2.—Srction oF Borper oF Tasie-Cover.—Satin StitcH AND GOBELIN EmBrompERY.—FuLu Size. 


Fig. 1.—Taste-Cover with Satin Stitco anp GOBELIN 
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1 p., 1 ds., t., 1 ring like 
the first, fasten tothe last 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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. of the preceding ring (this fastening is done 
etter finishing each ring, we shall therefore not 
refer to it any more in the course of the work), 
t., ten times 1 ring like the first, turn the work 
after each ring, 1 ring like the first, in working 
which fasten together the last 4 rings, which are 
now turned upward, t., four times 1 ring like 
the first, t. after each ring, and in working the 
fourth ring fasten together the preceding ring 
turned upward and the two opposite rings turned 
downward, * nine times 1 ring like the first, t. 
after each ring, and in working the ninth ring 
fasten together the last 4 rings, which are turned 
upward; and in working the middle 2 free 
rings of this part fasten to one of the finished 
rosettes as shown by the illustration. ‘Then fol- 
low four times 1 ring like the first, t. after each 
ring, and in working the fourth ring fasten to- 
gether the last ring turned upward and the two’ 
corresponding rings turned downward; repeat 
from *, observing Fig. 1 for the manner of 
fastening the rings together. For that part of 
the cravat which surrounds the neck the figures 
of the lace are fastened together as shown by 
the illustration; in order to do this work the p. 
on both side rings of each of the inner small 
scallops half an inch long each, and cross them 
in fastening together as shown by Fig. 2, which 
is magnified. - 


Curtain Band.—Braid-Work, Knot-Work, 
Crochet, and Tatting, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 332. 


Tas curtain band, which is shown reduced in size 
by Fig. 1, is worked with three-strand braids of coarse 
white cotton in knot-work; the tassels are worked 
with similar cotton in crochet, with fine white woven 
cord in tatting, and with several balls of twisted’ 
crochet cotton. To make the curtain band form two 
three-strand braids seventy-two inches long of ogni 
fold white knitting cotton (Estremadura, No. 1). y 
each of these braids double and begin the knot-work, 
tying both ends of the braid, from two inches and a 
half to two inches and seven-eighths from the mid- 
die, in a flat knot as shown a Fig. 1, the coils of 
which are afterward sewed together on the under side. 
Work three more such knots with each braid at in- 
tervals of seven-eighths of an inch, then lay both 
free ends of each braid flat side by side, and with both 
braids work one knot like the p ding, so, h % 
that of each (double) braid one end of the requisite 
length remains free, on which the separate parts of 
the tassel are afterward fastened ; thus both halves of 
the curtain band are joined, and the knot-work is com- 
pleted. For each tassel take one ball of twisted 
crochet cotton No. 60 and two balls of No. 100; on 
each of these balls wind coarse knitting cotton in a 
vertical direction (in doing this always & ip the thread 
through the opening in the middle of the ball), and 
then fasten each of these windings on the horizontal 
thread of the ball with a cross stitch of knitting cot- 





shaped part of each tassel head (see Figs. 2 and 8) take 
P twisted crochet cotton No. 80, which is cov- 
ered with crochet-work in the —. manner: 
With twisted crochet cotton No. 50 make a foundation 
of 18 st. (stitch), which is closed in a ring with 1 sli; 
stitch, and on this work one round of sc., working al- 
ways 2 st. on one foundation st. Now follow three 
rounds of open-work double crochet; in the first of 
these rounds work 1 dc. (double crochet) on each st. of 
the preceding round, and 1 ch. (chain stitch) after each 
dc. ; instead of the first dc. work always 3ch. In the 
second and third rounds always work the dc. on the 
ch. of the preceding round. This completes one-half 
of the crochet cover; the second half is worked in a 
8! manner, and is overseamed, 5 ead with the 
first half, over the ball, as shown by Fig. %. The ball 
thus covered is ornamented, des, with a double 
cross seam of fine woven cord as shown by Fig. 3; 
this seam is worked on the dc. of the second round of 
each half of the cover. Each stitch surrounds 2 dc. 
lying beside each other; in working the first cross 
seam care should be taken that 2 dc. each remain free 
between the stitches. In working the second cross 
seam surround the 2 dc. which were left unnoticed in 
the first cross seam. With the same cord work both 
tatted rosettes, which form the upper trimming of the 
covered ball. For the smaller rosette work five rin; 
close beside each other, each of which consists of 10 
ds. (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch right) 
join them at the side es with several stitches, and 
nally work one row of button-hole stitches inside of 
each rosette. The five rings of the larger rosette con- 
sist each of 2 ds., 1 very short p. (picot), 7 ds. sepa- 
rated each by 1 p., 1 very short p., 2ds. In working 
the last four rings, however, instead of forming the 
first p., fasten to the last p. of the precedin ring; 
and in working the fifth ring, instead of forming the 
last p., fasten to the first p. of the first ring. Fasten 
the ends of the cord carefully and cut them off. Now 
slip the free ends of the braids each through one of 
the balls, No. 60, through the smaller and larger tatted 
rosette, and ——_ the large ball covered with 
crochet-work, and finish the end of the braid with 
two tassels. Each tassel consists of from twenty to 
twenty-four strands of knitting cotton four inches 
long, which are worked in the following manner: 
Take a piece of thread of the requisite length, lay it 
double, and with this double thread make a chain 
stitch foundation, leaving free a loop of the thread 
an inch long, however.- When the strand is of 
the length required, draw the thread through the last 
loop and cut it off so that an end of thread half an 
inch long remains free. The loops at one end of the 
fringe strands are fastened together with a double 
thread of cotton, and are sewed to a piece of cord 
from an inch and a quarter to an inch and three-quar- 
ters long; slip one of the smallest balls on this cord. 
Both tassels are then sewed to the end of the braid. 


Tapestry Foundations for Lamp-Mats, Sofa- 
Pillows, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 332. 


Tuesr foundations are worked on plain canvas with 
split zephyr worsted. In working them always stretch 

e thread back and forth so that it forms long stitches 
on the upper surface of the canvas, and very short 
stitches only on the wrong side. In working each 
stitch surround only one thread of the canvas. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Founpation IN Two SHADES OF 
Green. For this foundation work, firet, the darker 
figures shown by the illustration with the darker 
worsted. Then work the star figures with lighter 
worsted as shown by . 2; the latter showe the 
foundation enlarged in , and also the manner of 
working it. The point indicated by @ on Fig. 2 
shows where to insert the needle in the canvas in 
working the next stitch, and the point marked x 
shows where to draw the needle out for the next 
stitch. Finally, work the point Russe stitches with 
the lighter worsted. 

Figs. 8 and 4.—Founpation m two SHapes oF 
Brown. Work this foundation in a manner similar 
to that of the preceding foundation, observing Fig. 4, 
and working first the darker and then the lighter 
figures. The cross stitches in the middle of the figures 
and the single long stitches between the squares are 
worked last. 


Medallions for Card-Cases, etc. 
Satin Stitch ery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 


foundation of these medallions use silk, 


” For the 
cashmere, leather, cloth, etc., and work the embroid- 





“reps should run horizontally. 
i dark 





ery with saddler’s silk of different colors, or mottled 

in half-polka and knotted stitch, and ‘dlagonal and 

or satin stitch. The silk may also be of the 
or of the foundation. 


Table-Cover with Satin Stitch and Gobelin 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 


Ts table-cover of dark brown plush is surrounded 
with a border of light brown woolen which is 
ornamented in Gobelin embroidery wit 
light brown saddler’s silk in the des 
2. A strip of plush seven-eighths o: 
joined to the border on the outer edge; the border is 
— on both sides in point Russe with corn-colo: 
ted silk. Brown muslin lining and coarse 
cord and tassels complete the table-cover. To work 
the embroidery for the border, of which Fig. 2 shows 
a full. section, first transfer the design to a strip 
of woolen reps of the requisite size, which has pre- 
viously been basted on net or fine white muslin ; ~ 
means of this foundation the is strengthened an 
the work is made more even. The border is worked 
in four separate parts, the ends of which are slo 
off so that every two pieces may be set together in a 
rectangular corner. In doing this the threads of the 
The darker parts of the 
design are worked with silk in Gobelin stitch ; to 
do this insert the needle, always passing over one rib 
of the material, and between two such rows of stitches 
leave always an interval of one rib (see Fig. 2). The 
lighter parts are worked in straight satin stitch with 
light silk. These parts worked in satin stitch may 
be underlaid with worsted, or else worked without a 
foundation. In the middle of the table-cover set a 


Russe, The table-cover may be made without the 
embroidered centre. Having joined the embroidered 
strips with the foundation and with the outer strip of 

lush seven-eighths of an inch wide, and ornamented 
them in point Russe embroidery, finish the table-cover 
a lining, cord, and tassels as shown by the illus- 
tration. ’ 











ALAS! IT WAS. 


From daily toil to nightly rest 
Along the streets I went: 

At home, with love and honor blest, 
And gratefully content, 

I cared not though the rolling world 
Held more than me and mine— 
My home was all the sky o’ercurled, 

My own were all divine. 


I had a wife; to her I bowed: 
That angels dwelt in heaven 

I knew, and I was bold and proud 
That one to earth was given. 

She was that one; her folded wings 
Would sometimes wander forth, 

And then I knew such glorious things 
Were never made for earth. 


We had a child—oh, she was dear!— 
A link from heaven given, 

To tie this angel wife so near 
To me, so far from heaven; 

Six years of bliss and hope to me 
That I was worthy her; 

And then—oh, work of misery !— 
I dug her sepulchre. 


A few months more and all was o’er; 
Those angel wings had gone 

To waft her o’er the eternal shore, 
And I was all alone: 

Alone, but oft, in waking dreams, 
I see those angel wings, 

And start to learn what baseless gleams 
My overfondness brings. 


I feel the autumn chill of age: 
*Tis winter in my breast: 
I beg to close my pilgrimage, 
And find the boon of rest. . 
But shall I see those seraph plumes? 
And shall I know that angel child? 
Alas! how foolish hope presumes, 
And doubt and darkness drive us wild! 








JEANNETTE LABOULAYE. 


N one of the great rambling tenement-houses 
that huddle together in the heart of old New 
York Jeannette Laboulaye lived. 

The court wherein the house stood was narrow 
and muddy; the house itself was old and rickety 
beyond belief; the stairs up which she daily climb- 
ed were worn and grimy with the tread of many 
feet, but, when you had once reached their sum- 
mit and opened the door of her room, you found 
there a neat little apartment—a paradise in com- 
parison with those surrounding it. The window 
was curtained with snowy muslin, the floor cov- 
ered with a bright carpet. There was a white 
bed, a polished stove, a trim cupboard, a garden 
even, whose soil was confined in two wooden 
boxes which overflowed with geranium, mignon- 
ette, and pansies. 

And in this place Jeannette lived all alone. 
The tenants around her changed yearly, month- 
ly, even weekly; but she had lived there since 
her earliest recollections, for there it was that 
her French father, a widower and a refugee, had 
found a dwelling in this foreign land. In this 
very room she had seen him die, old and gray 
before his time. Isolated by mutual prejudice 
and inclination from those around her, she still 
clung to the place that had been her father’s ref- 
uge in time of trouble. She had idolized this 
father in his lifetime, and she treasured the lock 
of his dear silver hair and the painted miniature 
of his face as holy relics. 

But this little French girl had a buoyant na- 
ture. After the first bitter burst of grief his 
memory became to her a consolation, a cher- 
ished tenderness, rather than an unavailing sor- 
row. By her window she sat and stitched, and 
warbled over her stitching, day after day. Ihave 
said that she lived here quite alone; but Jean- 
nette had one companion in her solitude, a most 
important member of the household, a great gray 
cat, and on this animal she bestowed all her-sur- 





plus milk of human kindness, as well as bounti- 
ful supplies of a less ethereal fluid. Let us hope 
that her affections were not utterly wasted. 

‘* Une vieille fille,” Jeannette called herself, 
with a laugh and a shrug; but she was not 
much past twenty, and very fresh and young in 
form and feature. In the years which had 
elapsed since her father’s death she had changed 
from a slender girl to a blooming woman, and a 
dream had come to her that comes to us one and 
all ere we die. She was haunted by a face—a 
fresh young face with love-light in its eyes and 
tender meanings on its lips. 

But the dreaming girl had an enemy she little 
suspected. He lurked in Jarvis’s Court—so the 
place was called. By day he lay beneath piles 
of refuse and down in the loathsome sewers; by 
night he crawled forth to look upon the faces of 
his sleeping victims. And one and another were 
stricken down, and Jeannette came out of her 
solitude, and was bitter in self-reproaches for 
having hitherto held herself so far aloof. She 
sat by children’s bedsides, and tended and nursed 
them carefully, and bathed their poor neglected 
bodies—which was indeed an unaccustomed lux- 
ury. She even drew her little hoard of savings 
from the bank to provide them with necessities 
their poverty denied. And when the fiend was 
departing he laid his hand upon Jeannette; and 
the fever came and racked her body, and heat 
and thirst consumed her, and all the sweet fan- 
cies were changed to the ravings of delirium. 

She might have died, alone and uncared for, 
but that one of the women she had befriended 
came to her assistance and did all that a penni- 
less creature could do, even stealing moments 
from her own hard toil to watch beside her. 

And Jeannette, coming to life, found her 
room stripped of its treasures, her Sunday dress, 
her English books—the relics of her school- 
days, and those she had purchased with her own 
savings—all gone to pay the expenses of a tedi- 
ous illness. Nay, not quite gone, perhaps, for a 
pawnbroker’s ticket lay in their stead. 

And there were worse discoveries to come—a 
pile of unfinished work on the table, and the 
rent collector at the door. This man was a 
callous wretch who had sold his soul to his em- 
ployer years before, and could or wonld listen 
to no answer but hard cash, yet, perforce, con- 
sented to wait a week. 

So the poor feeble girl set to work at her un- 
completed task. It was weary work. Her back 
ached, her fingers fell powerless again and again ; 
but at last it was finished, and none too soon, 
for the milk-man scowled darkly into the tiny 
pitcher of lacteal fluid delivered on trust, and 
the baker shook his head and groaned over the 
morning rolls as they disappeared into Jean- 
nette’s basket. 

Yes, the last stitch was set, the snowy roses 
and buds and leaflets were all planted on the 
snowy cambric, and the little seamstress rose 
with a sigh of relief and donned her hat and 
shawl. The pretty gray dress she would have 
worn was gone, and she sighed as she looked in 
the glass at her thin, worn face. 

Could she have seen herself a few moments 
later, when the fresh air and dawning hope had 
brought the color to her cheek and the sparkle 
to her eye, she might have been reassured. 
How her foolish heart beat as she neared her 
destination ! 

And Edward Dana, her employer's son, stood 
in the doorway and smiled. ‘There was another 
with him, a gentleman who had some connection 
with the establishment, and whom she had often 
seen before: a handsome man he was called; 
but Jeannette had eyes only for‘one. 

Her errand over, and a new stock of work in 
hand, she had turned to leave; but Edward had 
followed her in and drew her aside behind a bale 
of linen goods, and there they stood and chatted. 

It was very sweet to know that he had missed 
her, that he would have called upon her long be- 
fore had he known her dwelling-place; and the 
laughter rippled from her lips, and her eyes 
shone, and her very heart danced. 

Then somebody called Edward away. A lady 
had stopped for him, and Jeannette saw the pink 
color flush his boyish face; and then he cried, 
‘*Good-by, my darling;” and he stooped and 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, and left her in a 
tremble of happiness. 

‘¢ That is the lady Mr. Dana is to marry.” 

Those were the words that fell upon her ear 
and smote her like a cruel blow, for she raised 
her eyes to see him seated behind two dashing 
horses, with a lady by his side—a beautiful little 
blonde, a dainty, delicate creature, whose violet 
eyes smiled into his, who touched his arm with 
her little gloved hand as she talked. 

He had called her his darling, he had kissed 
her but a moment before, and now the dashing 
horses and the dainty lady needed all his care; 
he did not even seem to know that she was 
standing there. 

There were farther comments on this bride 
and bridegroom so soon to be. It was all so 
sudden, so terrible, that Jeannette longed to cast 
herself upon the pavement and die then and 
there, but for very shame she hurried on. 

When the white-faced moon peeped into her 
chamber window that night it looked upon a 
prostrate figure, pallid and motionless as any 
corpse—a figure with long dark hair unbound 
and floating loosely all around it. 

But when the morning came Jeannette sat at 
her daily task, her dress as neat as ever, her 
smooth hair braided in the same multitudinous 
braids, and her sweet face only a trifle paler. 
No careless observer could have guessed the 
change that had come upon her; but her heart 
knew its own bitterness. She sought to lay her 
short, bright dream to rest in her bosom, as she 
had her father’s sacred memory, another living 
sweetness for the long, weary years that were to 
come. Surely Edward had meant no evil, 
though there had. been words and glances that 
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his promised bride might not have cared to see, 
He had been kind to her only because she was 
poor and friendless. But he had kissed her! 
When she thought of that she felt that she could 
learn to hate him. 

Another week. Again Jeannette folded away 
the dainty embroidery, smiling as she did so at 
the folly of those who valued such things. ‘‘ There 
is nothing worth living for in this world but love.” 
she said. i 

If one had told her that life had another sor- 
row in store for her, Jeannette would have laugh- 
ed him to scorn; but it was an added pang when 
the dapper clerk, laying down the wages she had 

eearned, informed her that her services would be 
no longer required. 

Ah! Edward was guilty indeed, if he feared 
to meet her face. 

There were no tears in her eyes. A hard ar- 
mor seemed to have closed around her heart. 
All the busy outer world seemed as far away as 
though she had walked away into some craggy 
wilderness. But a touch recalled her senses. 

The tall man who had stood and talked with 
Edward only a week before, who had uttered 
the never-to-be-forgotten words which had rung 
in her ears, it seemed for weary centuries, was 
close beside her. He questioned her. He was 
certainly very kind. She blamed herself for the 
vague dislike she had felt for him; but it is hard 
to love one’s executioner, be he ever so blameless 


of any evil intent. 


He was only a moneyed partner, the gentle- 
man said, and did not like to interfere in any 
business arrangement, but would procure her 
employment elsewhere. And then—it seemed 
like a strange dream a moment after it was over 
—he had taken her hand, he was telling her of 
a house and carriage and dainty living and fine 
apparel that should be hers if she would have 
them at his hands; and Jeannette had lifted her 
honest eyes to his, and told him the simple truth, 
that she did not love him as a wife should love, 
and he had left her with a scowl upon his face. 

Why was it that the hot blood mounted to her 
cheek? -Why this desperate pang of helpless 
wrath and agony? 

Surely he had done her the greatest honor a 
man could do to any woman. Had he not 
spoken of a home that they should share togeth- 
er? But he had uttered no word of love, of 
hers or of his. Did he think a woman’s heart 
was bought with wealth and luxury and silk at- 
tire? Ah! Jeannette’s true woman’s instinct 
had taught her what her girlish innocence could 
not guess. 

A cool breeze blew across her heated face. 
She raised her eyes to find that her aimless feet 
had led her far astray. She was standing at the 
entrance of a great lumber-yard built on the riv- 
er-bank. There was no one near but a few 
ragged urchins playing among the piles of tim- 
ber, and she wandered farther in and stood be- 
side the water. Across the Hudson the great 
red sun was sinking over the black hills ; and as 
she watched the deepening colors of the sky and 
water, and the waves lapping the pile of timbers 
at her feet, strange new thoughts crept into her 
mind. Would any one be the worse, she asked 
herself, if she were to wait there till the gray 
night had settled down upon the scene, and then 
slip into the cold, cold water and be at rest? 
Would God be so very angry with her? She 
was so very lonely and desolate! 

Then she fell to thinking how the little room 
would look without her, how the spiders would 
creep in and hang their curtains under the snowy 
ones at the window, how the dust would sift in 
and lie thick upon all things, and then how 
strange hands would break open the door, and 
handle her dear father’s miniature and the lock 
of his silver hair. ‘* But what will it matter,” 
she said, ‘* when I am gone?” 

What a little thing will turn the current of 
one’s thoughts! A gaunt gray cat came down 
the pile of wood behind her, and sidled down 
beside Jeannette and rubbed against her dress 
with a pitiful ery; and as the girl stooped to 
stroke it a thought of her little pet at home 
smote her conscience. a 

‘*Poor little Minnie!” she said. 
locked her in with my own hands. She would 
die there alone—perhaps go mad! What a self- 
ish, heartless girl I am!” And she turned her 
back to the river and her temptation forever. 

“This comes of living such a selfish, lonely 
life. Father mine!” she cried, ‘‘if you had lived, 
it would never have come to this.” 

And she planned her life anew, leaving love 
and home affections out of the scheme. 

Her way lay through a park, and as she crossed 
its stones a figure rose to meet her. 

Edward! Why had he come just now, when 
she was trying so hard to be good? He moved 
toward her hastily. 

‘¢ Jeannette,” he said, ‘‘I meant to have seen 
you to-day, but I was out of town. The train 
was late. It is growing dark, but you will let 
me see you home? . I have something to tell you 
first.” 

And he stooped in the twilight to look into 
her face. How glad she was that the tears she 
had shed beside the river were dry! ‘There was 
even a smile upon her lips. She would have re- 
sisted when he led her to asrustic bench near by. 

‘Yet why not have all over between us once 
and forever?” she asked herself. ‘* I am strong 
now: - Something to tell me, Edward? Stop, 
let me tell you. You are going to be married. 

‘* Not so fast!” cried Edward, growing grave. 
‘¢ Every thing is ready but the bride’s consent. 

“You will have that too.” 

And Jeannette laughed a ringing laugh. It 
was well done, but it sounded hollow in her own 


“*T have 


ears. 

‘¢Let me tell you what she is like,” she went 
on. ‘She has blue eyes—” 

‘¢ Black as sloes,” broke in Edward. - 
*¢ Golden hair—” 
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‘¢ Darling,” he cried, ‘‘ there is only one wom-. 
an in the world for me, and her hair is black as 
midnight, and she has the loveliest eyes and the 
sweetest smile and the prettiest brown skin and 
the cunningest ways of any little darling that 
ever lived.” ‘ 

And then and there he clasped her to his 
heart; but she held him from her, and a hun- 
dred black suspicions came thronging in upon 
her. It was hard to think any wrong of him, 
but she had known so much wickedness. Poor 
Jeannette! As calmly as she could she told him 
the words that had given her such pain. 

“That was a shabby trick!” said Edward, 
starting to his feet. But he only langhed. He 
never knew for many a long day after that the 
trick had been plaved upon Jeannette, and was 
no boyish stratagem to bring a laugh upon him- 
self. ‘* Yes, darling,” he ended; ‘‘that lady is 
my brother’s wife. Let us follow their ex- 
ample ;” and in the shadow of the leafy trees 
they sealed the contract with a kiss. 

Jeannette is now the honored mistress of a hap- 

y home. For all her happiness, she could not 
part from her little home without a sigh. ‘‘ But 
living love is better thar? all beside,” she said. 

The pictured face of the sweet-hearted French- 
man looks down upon his daughter’s fireside ; 
and Minnie, the little animal which was once 
Jeannette’s only tie to the living world, though 
long past its graceful kittenhood, and even its 
mouse-catching prime, has still a corner there. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

No more “Strong Governments.”— Mr. Disraeli in 
Manchester.—Is “ Lothair” a serious Picture of Life 
ora Satire ?—Frederic Denison Maurice.—The Strike 
of the Farm Laborers. 

ee E are wiser than we know,” says the 

poet, and certainly when I wrote ‘o you 

that the government, notwithstanding its large 
majority on the matter, would find the provis- 
ions of the Parks bill difficult to carry out, I lit- 
tle thought that they would withdraw it altogeth- 
er. ‘This, however, in effect, they have done. 
‘*You may hold meetings,” the people are now 
informed, ‘‘ in Hyde Park, Battersea Park, Re- 
gent’s Park, and Victoria Park, but not in St. 
James’s Park or Kensington Gardens ;” which 
is as though a mother should tell her unruly 
children, ‘‘ You may romp as you will in the best 
drawing-room and dining-room, but not in the 
pantry,” where there is obviously no room for 
them, and which they never wished to desecrate. 
Of course the cabinet is accused of ‘‘ weakness” 
for this concession; but the fact is, that this 
question of right to hold public meetings is a 
very dangerous one. A government must either 
give in, or have the soldiers out ; and even when 
they are out—as happened on the occasion of 
what is now called the Hyde Park riots—it has to 
order them home again. Walpole, the conserva- 
tive, and Bruce, the liberal Home Secretary, 
very naturally shrank each in his turn from back- 
ing his ‘* You shall not” with a rifle-ball. There 
is no knowing when the echoes of that shot 
would cease. The day of ‘‘strong govern- 
ments,’’ in the sense in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington understood the phrase, is passed and gone 
forever. 

And yet the conservatives imagine, because 
Mr. Disraeli has been received in Manchester 
with enthusiasm, that ‘‘ they are gaining.” You 
might as well imagine, when watching the ebb- 
ing sea, that because a single wave comes nearer 
to your feet that the tide is ‘‘comingin.” Man- 
chester men are growing very rich, and the 
flower wealth is almost always accompanied by 
the tare conservatism, and so far the reception 
of Mr. Disraeli is significant. But when this 
long and brilliant Lancashire speech comes to be 
‘*fried”—I thank you, cousins, for teaching us 
that word—what. has this airy statesman to 
boast himself upon but the passing of that Re- 
form bill which he stole almost word for word 
from Mr. Bright, and which even his own fol- 
lowers allow was a bid for the democratic vote 
beyond what the liberals as a government dared 
to offer? As to future policy, he has none to 
offer; and even in defense of what is rotten in 
our constitution he has naught to say. On the 
question of our hereditary House of Peers, the 
existence of which is threatened (and, unlike ‘Sa 
threatened man,” it will not ‘live long”), he has 
only to observe that ‘‘ the idea of ‘ life peers’ is 
ridiculous, since no, man is a peer when he is 
dead.” Imagine a once Prime Minister perpe- 
trating this fifth-rate joke in apology for a syvs- 
tem which ennobles ‘‘ the tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face” in his cradle, and awards the high- 
est honors of the state to those who have ap- 
plied themselves most diligently to being descend- 
ed from their ancestors! And the worst of it is 
that those who know Mr. Disraeli best know 
that, while fooling it and its admirers to the top 
of their bent, there is no man who in his heart 
despises the British aristocracy so much as he. 
He has dragged it through the dirt, he has made 
it eat its own words, and he has refused to sully 
his own Caucasian brow with a gewgaw coronet. 
Such things were very well for women. ‘‘ Let 
my wife be made Viscountess Beaconsfield, if 
that would be any satisfaction to your Majesty” 
but as for himself he is Benjamin Disraeli, Bo- 
hemian, intellectual fire-work maker, gentle- 
man of the press, who has made his own way in 
the world with tongue and pen, and courts no 
other handle to his name than ‘‘ Right Honora- 
ble” before and ‘‘M.P.” behind it. And it is 
his reputation for this independence of character 
that is the true secret of his success with the 
Lancashire men. In politics he and they have 
nothingin common. He opposed himself, tooth 
and nail, to that free trade which has been the 
breath of Manchester nostrils; but he knew 
when to accept the inevitable, and how to do so 
with a good grace. ‘‘ Protection is not dead 
yet,” cried one of its most enthusiastic support- 





ers, at a certain conservative banquet: ‘‘ ask 
Mr. Disraeli yonder.” 

** My dear friend,” answered that gentleman, 
affably, ‘‘it is, I assure you, both dead and 
damned.” 

His frankness commends him—and not only 
because it lays him open to their attacks—even 
to his enemies. ‘Then his books are popular 
with both sides. ‘Those who prostrate them- 
selves before the shrine of Swelldom, who be- 
lieve that to be titled is to be great, and to be 
rich is to be happy, take ‘‘ Lothair” for gospel ; 
while others, who are wiser, and more charitable 
in their opinion of its author's wisdom, perceive 
in it, not a serious picture of life, but a spark- 
ling satire. 

A poor and unsuccessful man or woman (such 
as a female novelist), beholding afar off the 
glories of the great world, might possibly accept 
its radiance with reverence, as though it came 
from a source serene and pure as the stars them- 
selves ; but it may well seem incredible that Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, at the end of a life spent among 
the fire-flies of fashion, should lie under so gross 
and grievous a mistake. Let us prefer to think 
him a good-natured satirist plumbing the depths 
of human folly, rather than still the fop whom 
Chalon painted nearly half a century ago. 

‘This month we mourn the loss of the kindliest 
divine whom England has ever known—that of 
Frederic Denison Maurice: a man who has 
suffered losses for his noble outspoken thoughts, . 
yet never sought to be made a martyr; who has 
gained the respect of all good men, even though 
they were his theological opponents ; and whose 
personal spiritual influence has probably been 
greater than that of any Englishman since Cole- 
ridge. You will remember ‘Tennyson’s invitation 
to him just after his ‘‘ broad” views of Chris- 
tianity had cost him his professorship at King’s 
College: 

“Come, when no graver cares employ, 

Godfather, come and see your boy; 
Your presence will be sun in winter, 
Making the little one leap for joy. 


“For, being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 
Should eighty th d college 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you; 





‘Should all our Churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 
et one lay hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight.” 

The aims and thoughts of this good man were, 
indeed, what the laureate describes them to have 
been. 

“ How best to help the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings, of the poor, 

How gain in life, as life advances, 

Valor and charity more and more ;” 
and he is gone to reap the golden grain of his 
good deeds. How strange it seems to read that 
such a saint—for saint he was in its good sense— 
was once challenged to fight a duel! Yet so it 
happened. In 1830 he sold a novel, called 
** Eustace Conway ; or, the Brother and Sister,” 


to Bentley, but the time being unfavorable (by . 


reason of the political excitement attending the 
passing of the first Reform bill) to its publica- 
tion, it did not appear till four years afterward. 
Mr. Maurice had probably forgotten all about 
it, when in his Warwickshire curacy he received 
a mortal defiance from the famous author of 
‘* Peter Simple” for having named the villain of 
his novel Captain Marryat. The cartel “must 
in any case have been declined, since no one in 
holy orders is privileged to accept such invita- 
tions; but we can well imagine the fiery captain’s 
disgust at being unable to draw blood from a 
man whose excuse for his conduct aggravated his 
offense; for the young curate had never so much 
as heard of Marrvat’s name. Maurice lived, as 
Dean Stanley told us on Sunday last in West- 
minister Abbey, ‘‘in the very thick of the stir- 
ring influences of our time,” and *‘ while clinging 
passionately and devotedly to the ages of the past, 
was full of all the thoughts and events of our 
own momentous century......Not a public event 
of joy or sorrow but called forth a sympathetic 
or indignant ery from that travailing soul.” 

‘The last circumstance, probably, that did so 
was ‘**the Warwickshire strike.” ‘This is the 
little cloud of the size of a man’s hand that will 
grow and grow till it overshadows all English 
soil, The laborer—the mere tiller of the land— 
out of the depths of his poverty, and stung by 
pangs of starvation into unwonted action, has 
**strack” at last. ‘The movement has already 
spread to Cambridgeshire, to Lincolnshire, to 
Herefordshire; and this is but the beginning. 
The work-house, nay, the prison, has no fears 
for a man who has but ten shillings a week to 
support his wife and as many children—or even 
half as many. ‘Think, only think, what a pair 
of shoes costs—one pair of shoes!—and then 
endeavor to make ten shillings (even on paper) 
cover the week’s cost of shoes, clothing, food, 
for seven souls! We suppose the cottage to be 
rent free, which is by no means always the case, 
and even when it is, the tenant loses it whenever 
he is dismissed from his employment. It is this 
that these poor men demand—a cottage from the 
landlord, not from the farmer, and sixteen shil- 
lings a week for eleven hours’ work per diem. 
If not, let their masters beware lest at harvest- 
time there be no workers, and Famine stalk 
hand in hand with Ruin through the land! 
I am afraid you will think my ‘‘gossip” very 
serious this week; but as Sergeant Buzfuz ob- 
served to the little judge, ‘‘One can not joke 
with the heart seared”—as it well may be by 
these scathing revelations from Warwickshire. 
A rich but sour old maid of our acquaintance 
was asked to subscribe to the fund that is being 
raised to assist these poor folk in what is gen- 
erally considered to be their reasonable demands, 

**No,” said she; ‘‘ten shillings a week may 
be small wages, but the more they have the 
more they'll want; that is the case with all that 
sort of people.” 
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**But, my dear madam,” urged the advocate 
of mercy, ‘consider their starving wives and 
children !” 

“They shouldn’t have wives,” was the tart 
rejoinder, ‘‘if they can’t keep ‘em; and as for 
children, I can’t bear them.” . 

“No,” said the indignant philanthropist, 
stung into epigram, ‘‘ and you never will.” 

. Kempster, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ONFUSION of words often causes confusion 

of ideas; and there are probably thousands 
of children and not a few adults who have a 
vague impression that cocoa-nuts, cocoa-nibs, 
cocoa-nut milk and cocoa oil are all derived 
from one common source. The mistake is not 
made without some cause, since the substance 
which we use as a beverage should really be 
spelled cacao. Itis the seed of an evergreen tree 
called Theobroma cacao, which is found chiefly 
in South and Central America and in the West 
Indies. The fruit of the tree is not unlike a 
melon, and the seed-beans imbedded in it fur- 
nish the material for what is popularly called 
cocoa, and from which chocolate is prepared. 
But the cocoa-nut, which is such a favorite with 
children, is the product of the lofty cocoa-palm, 
which grows in many tropical countries. The 
word cacao belonged to the Mexican language— 
perhaps American lips found it not easily spok- 
en, and hence the corruption cocoa. The cacao 
beans, when roasted and broken or reduced to 
powder, form the cocoa of commerce; when the 
beans are ground to paste, sugar, starch, and 
fragrant seasonings added, and then cast into 
moulds, they form chocolate, so called from 
chocolalt, the Mexican name for the cacao-tree. 
The oil and gluten contained in cocoa render it 
exceedingly nourishing; and physicians gener- 
ally agree that, when properly prepared, it is 
most serviceable to strengthen invalids, and 
promotes health and digestion. 





One of the wise men of Boston has made a 
discovery—namely, that milk as furnished by 
the cow has 87 per cent. of water; as furnished 
by the milk-men it has an addition of 33 per 
cent. more. Consequently, he says, this makes 
120 per cent. of water, producing a fluid 20 per 
cent. weaker than that which comes from the 
aqueduct! It must be debilitating to live on 
such a fluid as that! 


We cease to wonder at the multitude of tucks 
and ruffles and flounces which ornament or dis- 
figure—as the case may be—the fashionable gar- 
ments of the present day, when we are informed 
that no less than 685,000 sewing-machines were 
made by American companies in the year 1871. 





Mrs. Partington is getting impatient. She 
says she does wish they would hurry up and pass 
the silver service bill in Washington. She 
wants one. 





Foote’s comedy of ‘‘ The Lame Lover,” which 
has not been presented since it was first played 
at the old Haymarket Theatre, in 1770, has been 
revived in London. It has not met with great 
success, however. The part of Sir Luke Limp 
was written by Foote for himself after the am- 
putation of his leg. 


The interior of the great Boston Coliseum 
will be ornamented at an expense of about ten 
thousand dollars. The names registered for 
season tickets to the Jubilee have already reach- 
ed a high number. 





The monthly report of the Agricultural De- 
partment states that the British government has 
established a cinchona plantation at St. Helena, 
at an elevation of 2600 feet above thesea. There 
are now nearly one thousand trees, in a fine, 
healthy condition, the tallest between seven and 
eight feet above the ground. The land forming 
the plantation is very steep and rugged. The 
entire cost of the trees is about a dollar and a 
half each. Plantations of pines and other valu- 
able timber trees have also been established, 
and efforts are making to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco and Guinea hemp. 





The best paintings are not the work of a hasty 
hand. The following story is told of Rosa Bon- 
heur. She was making her first tour in the High- 
lands with some English friends. As they drove 
across from Loch Lomond to Loch Katrine by 
Inversnaid, on a day gray with Scotch mist, sud- 
denly an advanced picket of rough little High- 
land cattle—red, black, and dun, with shaggy 
manes hanging low over their fiery eyes, be- 
tween their wide-spreading horns — emerged 
from the mist, and, blowing the breath from 
their nostrils, took a deliberate survey of the 
travelers from a rocky eminence overhanging 
the road. Rosa Bonheur sprang up delighted, 
took in the group with an intense and incisive 
look, as if she had been photographing them in 
her mind, and saying, as if half to herself, ‘Tl 
paint that,’’ sat down again. The journey end- 
ed, she bought a little stock of Highland sheep 
and cattle, and commenced to study them, to 
draw and paint them in all attitudes. After 
about eighteen months of constant study she 
commenced the painting of that very picture of 
which she had, as it were, taken a negative on 
her sensitized mental plate nearly two years be- 
fore—the picture of the Highland cattle looking 
out of the mist. She was occupied about two 
months in painting it. 





An exchange is puzzled by the question of a 
correspondent: ‘‘ Whether the Mr. Jefferson 
who is playing ‘Rip Van Winkle’ at the the- 
atres is the same man who was President of 
the United States, or is it his son?’ The anx- 
ious inquirer of this question should be put in 
the same category with the New Jersey man 
who, having heard that Columbus was in Ohio, 
immediately started West to interview the old 
man about the voyage which resulted in the dis- 
covery of America. 





Not long ago there was an annual meeting at 
Glasgow of the members of the umbrella trade. 
In the report read the following distinct asser- 
tion was made: ‘‘ A good umbrella is a sure test 
of a man’s respectability ;’? which would be 
worthy of special consideration except for the 








fact that umbrellas are seldom considered as 
private property. Umbrellas are of great an- 
tiquity. Mention is made of them in Chinese 
books more than one thousand five hundred 
years old. The Emperor of China has twenty- 
four umbrellas carried before him when he goes 
out hunting. In Burmah princes use very large 
umbrellas as a protection against both sun and 
rain, and they are carried by separate attendants. 
The “Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas” is 
one of the titles of the king. Umbrellas were 
known in England one hundred and fifty years 
ago, though Jonas Hanway, who died in 1786, 
was the first who had the courage to carry one 
in London. He used the umbrella for thirty 
years before he died. ; 





In Nevada a curious sort of stone is found. It 


’ is round, and usually about the size of a walnut. 


If several of these are placed a few feet apart on 
any level surface, they immediately begin trav- 
eling toward each other, until they reach a com- 
mon centre, when they remain together like a lot 
of eggs in a nest. The cause of these stones 
rolling together is doubtless the magnetic iron 
ore of which they are composed. ; 

We learn that the managers of the National 
Academy of Design in this city have decided to 
open the galleries hereafter on Sundays from 12 
to 60’clock P.m., making the price of admis- 
sion fifteen cents. 

In the death of Prince Paul Gogarin Russia has 
lost a firm friend, and the emperor one of his 
most trusted companions. He was eighty-four 
years old, and had served his country faithfully 
from boyhood. He had received numerous hon- 
ors for his fidelity to the government. The 
cause of his death was apoplexy, and the sud- 
den stroke is thus accounted for: A few days 
before his illness he was spending the evening 
with the emperor, with whom he was very in- 
timate. They were engaged in whist when sup- 
per was announced. ‘‘Come,’’ said the em- 
peror, ‘‘let us go and eat; we can finish the 
rubber afterward.” After supper the prince 
failed to remember his appointment, but went 
home. On his arrival there he happened to 
think of the breach of etiquette he had been 
guilty of. This, to him, was an almost unpar- 
donable offense. ‘‘My God!” he exclaimed, 
clapping his hand to his forehead, ‘‘ what have 
I done!” and till his illness he ever seemed 
brooding over this, to his mind, most unfortu- 
nate affair. 





Among the curious incidents of the times is 
the recent receipt by Vice-President Colfax of a 
letter from some demented individual suggest- 
ing a meeting ofall the high officials of the 
government at the Capitol to discuss the Ala- 
bama claims, and adjust the trouble by arran- 
ging a marriage between him, the said demented 
individual, and Queen Victoria. 





An English steamer recently brought into New 
York among its cargo a box about six feet long, 
in shape and size like the outer box of a coffin. 
On account of its supposed contents it was 
handled tenderly and respectfully. The custom- 
house officers, however, looked into the affair as 
a matter of duty. On opening the box a black- 
covered, silver-mounted coffin appeared. This 
contained, instead of ‘‘ the body of a noted crim- 
inal sent home for burial,’ as was asserted, a 
large quantity of lace curtains, fishing - tackle, 
and expensive bronze goods, the duty on which 
was $250. No claimant for the “body” has 
appeared. 





A week or two ago, while some workmen were 
removing the ruins of a malt-house in the Chi- 
cago burned district, they came upon some 
smouldering materials, which burst into flames 
on coming in contact with the air. 





The birth and burial place of the “ Father of 
his Country”’ is again the subject of controver- 
sy. Years ago, when the ‘‘ Mount Vernon La- 
dies’ Association’? purchased the estate, one 
Miss Cunningham was made a life regent of it. 
This lady has been publicly accused of wasting 
the revenues of Mount Vernon, and using the 
establishment as if it were her own private 
property. Miss Cunningham has defended her- 
self openly, showing that the revenues have not 
been large, neither have they been wasted. The 
affair does not yet seem to be settled. 





The sensation of weariness and weight about 
the eyes which is experienced by those who read 
in railroad cars is accounted for, on high medi- 
cal authority, by the fact that the exact distance 
between the eyes and paper can not be main- 
tained. The concussions and oscillations of the 
train disturb the power of vision, and any varia- 
tion, however slight, is met by an effort at ac- 
commodation on the part ofthe eyes. The shift- 
ing light is also an added difficulty. The fa- 
tigue thus produced in a delicate organ must 
often result in permanent injury. 





Tn 1860 the population of Key West, Florida, 
was about 3000. Now it is estimated at 7000, 
and is rapidly increasing. In consequence of 
the insurrection in Cuba many wealthy inhabit- 
ants of that island have permanently established 
their business at Key West. 





Ten superb horses belonging to Mr. Robert 
Bonner have cost him the little sum of $145,500. 
The prices paid are as follows: 





NOME sanaccoxcce $15,000 
Joe Elliott ....... 10,000 
Flatbush Maid.... 4,000 
000 | Mambrino Bertie, 
Lady Palmer ‘ about ..... «++ 12,000 
Peerless. .... siete Total....... . $145,500 





The transit of Venus which occurs in 1874 will 
be a very important event in the astronomical 
world. Pron data obtained at the transit of 
1769 Encke computed the distance of the sun 
from the earth to be 95,000,000 miles. Other 
methods of computation have given varying dis- 
tances. A favorable transit occurs only once in 
centuries; hence its importance as a means of 
establishing the correct distance of the sun. The 
British government will establish five stations 
of observation, with appropriate instruments ; 
Germany will send out four governmental expe- 
ditions; Russia and France will also make au- 
thorized observations. 
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LADY’S DINNER DRESS. 


HIS effective costume has an under-skirt of 
rose pink satin, trimmed with a wide gath- 
ered flounce of the material. Trained over-skirt 
of pearl-colored satin, edged with wide rose pink 
netted fringe, surmounted by four rows of nar- 
row black, velvet ribbon. “<hree rows of the 
same velvet ribbon extend up the front of the 
over-skirt, which is shortened in front and draped 
above the top of the flounce of the under-skirt. 
Pompadour waist of pearl-colored satin, with 
Marie Antoinette collar of rose-colored satin, 
trimmed with three rows of black’ velvet ribbon 
and a black velvet bow, and slashed sleeves 
edged with rose pink netted fringe, and trimmed- 
with rose pink bows and black velvet ribbon. 
Wide white lace in the neck. Bow of rose pink 





and pearl-colored satin loops, with black velvet 
ends in the hair. Pearl- 
colored slippers with 


of the guests, their ages, and the construction of 
the ladies’ petticoats. It may be that publicity 
is thus ostentatiously given to the names of those 
who contribute toward the future ménage of the 
happy couple in order that the standard may 
raised, and that the donor of a water-bottle may 
shrink from appearing in the same list with the 
donor of a diemond bracelet. That aim, how- 
ever, has not yet been realized, and the list of 
objects is as varied and as free from all conneo- 
tion with each other as the words which make 
up a page of Webster's Dictionary. The com- 
pany is a medley one; sugar basins and aneroids, 
an antique pair of bellows, a musical-box, a sketch 
mounted as a fan, fifty traveling articles to make 
locomotion impossible, and a basket of snow- 
dro 


ps. : 
Were the bride and bridegroom endowed with 


‘er may be the cause, the dilemma remains the 


_creasing as the interval before the marriage be- 


‘only twenty. Her sense of her unfortunate posi- 





ostrich-like digestions they might find some use 


that a young person who either marries or dies 
is sure of being kindly spoken of.” Whatev- 


same. Much mental agony is undergone, in- 


comes shorter. Some prudent persons have a 
stock of objects always at hand, one of which 
they, forward upon receipt of the intelligence, 
and thus they may have the good fortune to send 
the first of the fifteen inkstands which follow. 
She who hesitates is lost; now helplessly be- 
moaning her condition, now peering uneasily 
into shop-windows, and finding that every thing 
costs thirty dollars when she is prepared to spend 


tion daily grows in intensity, and she may next 
be seen sitting in a shop with a choice selection 
in front of her, among which are a blotting-book 
covered with excrescences of brass like a port- 





‘tion. 


scavengers of refuse ; what is too dirty, too use- 
less, too ugly for other purposes, they absorb ; 
but it is too hard to be called upon to look at it 
again when exposed to view in the drawing-room 
of the unfortunate girl whose future life is to be 
spent, or supposed to be spent, in its contempla- 
There are entertainments of divers kinds 
and degrees of dullness, but the entertainment 
which is given for the display of the objects we 
have described is without an equal. Neatly ar- 
ranged upon the tables in symmetrical order lie 
these specimens of fashionable taste, ‘‘ several 
hundreds in number,” slips of paper being attached 
to them recording the names of the givers. Here 
the lady and the windmill meet once more, regret- 
fully perhaps, for some kind friend announces that 
she only gave ten dollars for the candlesticks 
opposite ; another has picked up something for 
seven dollars which produces a sublime effect, 

and the name of the 

shop where similar ob- 








tose pink rosettes, 





WEDDINGS 
AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


T is a matter of un- 
uestionable notorie- 

ty that all marriages are 
made in heaven, and it 
is equally certain that 
the beautiful descrip- 
tions of them which we 
read must be due to 
celestial correspondents, 
Such choice of words, 
such felicity of arrange- 
ment, such grace of epi- 
thets, could not emanate 
from any inferior source, 
and the future historian 
will best gather from 
these chronicles the con- 
dition of the English 
language in our day, 
and the manners and 
customs of those who 
spoke it. We shall not, 
perhaps, be accused of 
unnecessary repetition if 
we call attention to the 
subject. The sun is shin- 
ing, and peculiar interest 
is excited. The bride- 
groom is accompanied 
by his friend who is of- 
ficiating as groomsman, 
and who is qualified by 
frequent service for the 
efficient discharge of the 
multifarious duties which 
are attached to the posi- 
tion. At precisely thir- 
teen minutes and a half 
past eleven they alight 
at the church, saluted by 
the acclamations of the 
crowd, the excitement 
of the by-standers, and 
the symphony of bells. 
When the door is open- 
ed four-and-twenty cler- 
gymen begin to assist 
one another. The &cene 
increases in interest. un- 
til the climax is reached 
when the bride enters, 
leaning on somebody's 
arm, and supported by 
her bride-maids supplied 
with jewelry by a neigh- 
boring firm, which thus 
has the good fortune to 
secure eight advertise- 
ments of its goods. ‘The 
religious . ceremony is 
performed with peculiar 
solemnity, unbroken save 
by the fidgeting of the 
groomsman; the bene- 
diction is pronounced, 
and on repairing to the 
vestry the formalities of 
registration are gone 
through—a part of the 
ceremony which is often 
described’ in. language 
worthy of Burke. After 
this the party. répair 
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again to a mansion or 
residence, where a sump- 
tuous déjeuner. is pre- 
pared, and numerous 
covers are laid—a mysterious but interesting 
process. It is here that oratory is displayed to 
its best advantage, and graceful tributes are paid 
on all sides, characterized by good taste, by brev- 
ity, and fluency. At precisely four minutes past 
two the bride and bridegroom take leave of their 
friends, and set out on their wedding journey. 
Meantime the ‘‘ friends” separate, and the 
correspondent is enabled to furnish those adver- 
tisements which all read with interest, if not with 
excitement. The enumeration of the presents 
and of the names both of their eminent manufac- 
turers and of their donors fills columns, and af- 
fords invaluable opportunities for fine writing. 
The ‘* members of the domestic household,” call- 
ed sometimes by profane and illiterate people 
servants, contribute something difficult to carry 
and impossible to pack. It is interesting to know 
that the flowers were not the production of na- 
ture, but were expressly swpplied for the occa- 
sion by the floral manufacturer : nor is the name 
of the pastry-cook wanting who made the indi- 
gestible compound termed a ‘ bride-cake.” A 
few years more, and we shall be told the incomes 
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1 jects can be procured is 
whispered in_ secret. 
There is a_ pleasing 
equality evinced in the 
display ; the mistress and 
the house- maid think 
the same thing “‘ beauti- 
ful,” and probably spend 
the same amount of 
money upon the object 
of their admiration. 

The custom of giving 
wedding presents as it 
now exists is a social tax 
which, though paid by 
every one, is only paid 
grudgingly and on com- 
pulsion. It represents 
neither affection nor in- 
terest, and is not pro- 
ductive of the smallest 
profit to any save the 
tradesmen whose wares 
are sold for the purpose. 
What is to be done with 
the windmill? Should 
the first opportunity be 
seized for getting rid of 
it, there is the risk that 
its donor will tenderly 
inquire after it. It can 
not be given away after 
the lapse of six months, 
for its color is gone, and 
it looks as if it might 
have been present at Hil- 
pah’s wedding to Sha- 
Tr lum. The poor thing 
4 | f ov eventually finds a shel- 
i Wo lle ter and a home in some 
atffyises spare bedroom of a coun- 

all try house, where damp 

and dust hasten its de- 

cay. Sometimes it is 
destined to a harder iate. 
One swallow does not 
make a summer, and the 
gift of a wedding present 
does not insure the cele- 
bration of a marriage; 
’ the engagement may 
very possibly be broken 
off, and one of the con- 
sequences is the return 
of the windmill to its 
unhappy and original 
possessor, whose feelings 
on its reappearance we 
forbear from comment- 
ing on. If the state 
would include wedding 
presents among the as- 
sessed taxes, and fix a 
definite sum’ to be paid 
at the beginning of each 
year, great relief would 
be experienced ; the gov- 
ernment would of course 
realize a profit, and a 
large sum would still re- 
main to be distributed 
as marriage portions. 
The present inequality 
would be remedied ; for, 
as it is, those who never 
marry at all (and their 
number is daily increas- 
ing) receive no return 
for their original outlay ; 
but on the institution of 

















LADY’S DINNER DRESS, 


for these articles. As it is, they often prove the 
most unmitigated nuisance, a misery alike to him 
who gives and to him or her who receives. It 
occasionally happens that the announcement of 
an engagement, instead of recalling the fact that 
two people are perfectly certain of being happy 
for life, that the cares of this world are over for 
them, and that a beautiful account of their mar- 
riage will appear in the newspapers and enrich 
the literature of the country, only suggests the 
painful thought that a present must be given, 
and, in order to be given, must be bought.. To 
explain the grounds for this impression would 
be impossible. A slight relationship exists be- 
tween the victim and one or other of the engaged 
pair, and the persons about to marry are going 
to live in the city, possibly in a large house. It 
may be that the intending giver received at some 
former period a perfectly useless and now blacken- 
ed object, too dirty to make its appearance again 
in the world of rubbish, and that she feels bound 
to reciprocate the attention. ‘‘ Human nature,” 
says a great authoress, ‘‘is so well disposed 
toward those who are in interesting situations 





manteau, a miniature helmet, two shepherdesses 
of modern porcelain, a silver-gilt machine for 
brushing away crumbs after breakfasting in bed, 
a gentleman in ormolu looking into a windmill 
about the same size as himself and of the same 
material, both containing cavities in their insides 
for matches, the discovery of which would occu- 
py a lifetime. What a choice is here! The 
biggest fool of her acquaintance has just ordered 
the silver-gilt machine, which costs a hundred 
dollars ; so she takes the windmill, with a sigh of 
relief, and sends it as a little object to remind her 
friend of the happy hours they have spent together. 
Her friend sends in return a little note assuring 
her that she will always value it, reflecting that it 
is a just requital for the ormolu porcupine stuffed 
with pins which she had presented on a previous 
occasion. But the donor and the windmill are 
not destined to lose sight of one another just yet. 
It is bad enough to see the rubbish in a shop, 
but there is some excuse for the production of 
these costly and worthless trifles. . What the 
dogs are in the East to the streets, the givers of 
modern wedding presents are to the trade—the 





the tax this need no 
longer be the case. Sin- 
gle women, on attaining 
the age of forty-five, 
might, on condition of subscribing a declaration 
setting forth the extreme improbability of their 
marrying, and their aversion to that condition, 
receive the sum to which they would have been 
entitled on marriage. Widows, on the other 
hand, would get nothing under any circum- 
stances, being exhorted to remain contented with 
the ormolu of the first marriage. During the in- 
terval before the adoption of this plan we have 
but one remedy to propose. Surely the old shoes 
which are now so lavishly thrown away at the 
departure of the bride and bridegroom are ca- 
pable of conversion into some valuable substance, 
which can not be predicated of wedding presents. 
Let, therefore, the next ‘‘groomsman” set a 
bright example; as the carriage starts let a show- 
er of aneroids, barometers, bellows, candlesticks, 
vases, mosaics, and antiques gracefully fall and 
flutter around it. Thus we feel sure that a ‘‘ pe- 
culiar interest would be excited,” while the strug- 
gles of the crowd to possess objects which to their 
inexperienced eyes might seem capable of being 
exchanged for a dollar would give additional 
animation to the scene. 
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Spring and Summer Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Corn-cotorep Crare Bonnet. This bonnet is covered with 
a fourfold layer of corn-colored crape, bound on the outer edge with crape 
half an inch wide, and trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with a bunch 
of field flowers, black ostrich feathers, and a scarf of figured black tulle and 
lace. On the inside of the bonnet is a row of gathered white lace. Strings 
of —- . 

os grain ribbon 
eed peter the 
chin. 

Fig.2.—VI0LET 
CraPE BONNET. 
‘This bonnet is 
trimmed with vio- 
let gros grain rib- 
bon and ostrich 
feathers. Scarf 
of black tulle and 
lace. The strings 
are trimmed on 
the under pointed 
edge with black 
lace. On the in- 
side of the bonnet 
in front is a ruche 
of white lace. 

Fig. 3.—Biack 
TotteE Rovunp 
Har. ‘This hat 
is covered with 
threefold _ plain 
black tulle, bound 
‘on the outer edge 
with the same, 
‘and trimmed be- 
sides with two 
tulle folds and 
black lace, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. The 
remainder of the 
trimthing consists 
of black lace, 
black gros grain ribbon, black ostrich 
feathers, and a green changeable bird. 
Scarf of figured black tulle and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Pinx Sirk ano TULLe 
Bonnet. This bonnet is made of pink 
silk, and is covered with several layers 
of tulle gathered in puffs. On the 
outer edge of the bonnet is a binding 
anda roll of pink silk. Pink silk bows 
with long ends, hem-stitched half an 
inch wide on the right side. Pink 
tulle scarfs, ostrich feather, and roses. 

Fig. 5.— Brive Crare Bonnet. 
‘This bonnet is covered smoothly with 
several layers of blue crape; on the 
reyers in front set bands of blue gros 
grain ribbon crosswise at regular inter- 
vals, and bind the revers with blue gros 
grain. Cover the cape of the bonnet 
with pleated crape. Bows of blue gros 
grain ribbon, blue feathers, and blue 
strings. Scarf of white figured tulle 
and white lace. . 


Borders in White and Guipure 
Embroidery, Figs. 1-4. 
TuesE insertions and borders are 
suitable for trimming lingerie, etc., 
and are worked on Swiss muslin or 
jaconet with fine white embroidery 
cotton. ‘The borders, Figs. 1 and 2, 
and the insertion, Fig. 4, are worked 
in white embroidery, and the insertion, Es 4 ; . 
Fig. 3, in guipure embroidery. Cut Tig. 4.—Pinkx Sirk anp Tutte Bonnet. 
away the material between the design 
figures of the latter, and also inside and on the outer edge of the design figures of both borders, 
in the manner shown by the illustrations. 


Design for Round Sewing-Weights, Lamp- 
Mats, etc.—Point Russe Embroidery. 


Tue design, one-half of which is shown by the illus- 
tration, is worked in point Russe with saddler’s silk of 
different colors on a foundation of cloth, cashmere, vel- 
vet, etc. Inside of the small leaflets sew gold 
or steel beads, as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 1.—Borper FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
Wuite Emsrorery. 


Tatted Edging and Insertion for 
trimming Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 

Boru edging and insertion are worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80. . The edging shown by 
Fig. 1 is worked with two 


a threads—one working 
Fig. 3.—Insertion ror Lincerie, ETC. thread and. one 


Guirure Emproiwery. foundation 


ae thread.— 
Begin with the round of leaflets turned downward on the 
upper edge, tie both threads together, and work as fol- 
lows: With the working thread only work one ring 
of 9 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch right, 
one stitch left), L p. (picot); 9 ds. ; close to this 
work a similar ring, > then on the founda- 
tion thread 12 ds. With the working thread 
only work one ring of 9 ds., fasten to the 

p. of the preceding ring, 9 ds., onering os Je 
of 9 ds., 1 p., 9 ds. ; repeat from >. 
2d round.—With the working thread 
only work one ring of 9 ds., fasten 
to the foundation thread before the 
first 12 ds. in the preceding round, 
thus below the first two rings, 9 
ds., > turn the work, 12 ds, on 
the foundation thread, turn the 
work, one ring as before with 
the working thread, fastening 
to the foundation thread at the 
same place as before, then a 
similar ring, which, however, 

is fastened to the foundation 
thread before the next 12 ds. ; 
repeat from *. 38d round. 
—Hold the work so that the 


































turned upward, fasten both threads to the first p. of the first ring, and * 
work on the foundation thread one scallop of 3 ds., 1 very small p., 3 ds., 
3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds., 1 small p., 3 ds.; then fasten to the 
joining picot of the next two rings and repeat from *. 4th round.—On 
the foundation thread work 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., > fasten.to the first (small) p. 
of the next scal- 
lop in the preced- 
ing round, turn 
the work so that 
the scallops of the 
preceding round 
are turned down- 
ward, 3 ds., 3 p. 
separated each 
by 2 ds., 3 ds., 
fasten to the last 
p. of the same 
scallop as before, 
turn the work, 3 
ds., 1 p., 3 ds. ; 
repeat from >. 
5th round. —Fas- 
ten to the first 
p. of the preced- 
ing round, * on 
the foundation 
thread work one 
scallop of 3 ds., 
5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 
ds., fasten to the 
p. of the second 
following (small) 
scallop; repeat 
from > 

For the inser- 
tion shown by 
Fig. 2 work each 
two outer rounds 
\ of scallops with 
| 3 threads (shut- 
tles)—one foun- 
dation thread 
and two working 
threads—and work the part in the middle 
with one thread only. First work with 
the foundation thread only one Josephine 
knot of nine stitches right, * then on 
the foundation thread with the first work- 
ing thread work one scallop of three 
times alternately 3 ds., 1 p.; then 8 ds. ; 
turn the work, and with the foundation 
thread work one Josephine knot. On 
the foundation thread work with the sec- 
ond working thread one scallop like the 
preceding one, turn the work, with the 
foundation thread only work one Jose- 
phine knot, and repeat from *. For 
the middle part of the insertion work 
with one thread only one ring of 3 ds., 
three times alternately 1 p., 3 ds. ; fast- 
en to the first p. of the next scallop 
turned downward in the preceding ronnd, 
3 ds., and three times alternately 1.p., 
3 ds.; > turn the work, one ring of 
3 ds. and seven times alternately 1 p., 
3 ds. ; turn the work, one ring like the 
first, which is fastened, however, to the 
next p. of the same scallop; repeat from 
*. Now again work a row of trans- 
posed scallops like that previously de- 
scribed, in doing which fasten to the 
middle p. of each ring, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Covers for Toilette Cushions, 
¥ etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 5.—Buiue Crare Bonnet. ; See illustrations on page 333. 

Fig. 1.—This design is worked on a 
foundation of straight netting with jaconet application in chain stitch, satin stitch, half-polka stitch, 
and ladder stitch. ‘The illustration plainly shows 
which stitch to use for each figure. Cut away the 
netted foundation underneath the appliqué figures, 
and the jaconet between the design figures. Cut 
away both the jaconet and the netting at the places 
to be filled with ladder stitches and wheels. 

Fig. 2.—Work this design on jaconet or fine linen 
in guipure embroidery. Fill the free spaces with 
different lace stitches, having first cut out the mate- 


, u o , Fig. 2.—Borpvrer For LINGERIE, ETC. 
rial at the relative points. Finally, cut away the Wuite Emprowery. 


projecting edge of the material on the outer edge. 





FRENCH TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


NE of the great causes of the ease with 
which, as a whole, the French act toward 
each other lies in their early 
training. A boy of ten 
knows perfectly that 
if his father meets : th twa pd 
a lady in the Fig. 4.—Insertion ror LInGERIg£, ETC. 
street, and Wuite EmsBrorpery. 
stops to 
speak to her, his own duty is to take his hat off and to 
stand bare-headed. He knows that it would be rude 
to shake hands with any body, man or woman, 
without uncovering; his mother tells him, his 
father sets him the example, so it seems quite 
natural to him; he does it simply, without 
mauvaise honte. In the same way he learns 
to be cool and self-collected even if any 
thing occurs which draws attention to 
him in a crowd. If he drops his book 
at church and has to leave his place 
to pick it up, he does not blush—he 
sees no reason why he should. The 
girls do not giggle and look foolish 
if their hair comes down or their 
hat falls off ; they rearrange them 
5 A selves with perfect calm and selt- 
—— ay R possession, utterly unconscious 
\ é that any one is looking at them, 
and indifferent if they know it. 
From these early habits they 
grow up to regard all ordinary 
movements as being permissi- 
ble in public. This is why 9 


tings of the first round are DESIGN FOR Sewine-WEIGHTS, Lamp-Mats, etc.—Pornt Russe EmMBrorpery. : Frenchwoman takes off her bon. 
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net and smooths her hair before the glass in a 
railway waiting-room or a restaurant, or regu- 
lates her skirts, or puts in order her baby’s in- 
most clothes before fifty people. In her eyes all 
such things are so natural, so matter of course, 
that she has no kind of motive for making any 
fuss about them ; she does them just as if she 
were at home, and she is right. ‘The advantage 
of being educated with views of this sort is im- 
mense ; the views themselves are wise and prac- 
tical, and their realization has a marked effect 
on the development of simplicity and natural- 
ness in manners, 





A CHILDISH FANCY. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Ox mother! see how pale and wet 

The flowers on father’s grave are lying! 
It must be watching you has set 

The little daisy-buds to crying! 


Poor child! and do you think the earth 
Sorrows because our hearts are aching? 

Look, then, with what a careless mirth 
That sunlight on his bed is breaking! 


Yes, but you called the great blue air 
God's home, to all His angels given; 
And so perhaps the sunbeam there 
Is father smiling up in heaven! 








(Continued from No, 18, page 304.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHOR oF “ BLADE-o’-GRass,”’ a GRIF,” AND 


“ JosHuUA MARVEL.’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


FELIX, DISSATISFIED WITH THE REALITY, 
SETS UP AN IDOL AND WORSHIPS IT. 


In the passage Felix was confronted by the 
colorless housekeeper. He had a kindly feeling 
for her. She had been his father’s housekeeper 
ever since he could remember. She was a young 
woman and well-looking when he was a little 
child. When he came home, a man, she had 
addressed him in the old familiar way, and he 
was shocked at the change in her; but he soon 
recognized that living all her life within the in- 
fluence of his father’s house had made her what 
she was. Now as she confronted him he gave 
her a kind nod, and would have passed her; but 
she laid her hand upon his arm to detain him. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“Into the church-yard,” he answered. 

‘* Where, after that?” 

‘*A subtle question, Martha. Who knows 
where he goes to after he gets into the church- 

yard ?” 
me Where, after that ?” she repeated. 

‘** Ask the worms,” he replied; and added, 
somewhat bitterly, ‘‘ or the preachers,” 

** Answer me, Felix,” she said. 

‘*T can’t;” and again he attempted to pass 
her. 
‘* Nay,” she said, almost entreatingly ; ‘‘let 
me speak to you for a minute or two.” 

“*Come outside, then,” he said, with a hasty 


glance at the room he had just left. ‘‘I can 
not speak to you here.” 
She followed him into the porch. The chair 


which he had brought for Lily was there, but 
Lily was gone. The fragrance of the scented 
water he had sprinkled upon her handkerchief 
lingered in the air. He placed his hand upon 
the chair, and in his fancy the sweet air became 
associated with the tender girl who had rested 
there a while ago. He smiled, half gladly, half 
sadly, as the fancy came upon him. The house- 
keeper watched him earnestly, as if striving to 
read his thoughts. 

‘* Now, Felix, where are you going afterward ?” 

‘*T can’t tell you, Martha,” he replied, softly, 
for he was thinking of Lily. ‘My plans are 
unformed.” 

** When do you return ?” 

** Never; unless something dearer than life 
brings me back.” 

** You have had a quarrel with your father ?” 

**You are a witch,” he said, lightly, ‘and 
ought to be burned.” 

**You have had a quarrel with your father,” 
she repeated, showing no temper at his light 
manner, but even seeming to take pleasure in it. 

“Something like that. We don't agree. 
There are not two rights, are there, Martha ?” 

‘*T am not sure; there may be.” 

““Tamsure. My father’s right and mine are 
as the north and the south pole. If I am right, 
I must not stay here and vex him; it would be 
unfilial. If he is right, I must sit in sackcloth 
and ashes, and pray for fresh blood and bone 
and brain before we can meet again. Any way 
I must go; that is settled.” 

‘* Who settled it ?” 

‘*He, or I, or both of us. Are you not witch 
enough to guess for yourself? It came, some- 
how. That is enough. If you entertain the 
idea that the difficulty is to be smoothed over—” 

‘*I do not,” she interrupted. ‘I know your 
father.” 

** And me—do you think you know me?” 

**T think I do.’ 

‘*' Therefore you must see how impossible it is 
that he and I, having disagreed upon a vital 
point—it is vital, to my thinking—can live to- 
gether. I have a fancy in my head, Martha; 
I'll tell it to you. To have a father and not 
have a father—as is the case with me—is dread- 
ful. For father and son to disagree is dreadful 
also. So I shall imagine a father, and as he is 


his hand, and vow to pay him all respect. 


friends. I shall picture him tender and good 
and kind; tolerant, yet conscientious; merciful, 
yetjust. I can see him, and I love him already !” 
Light as his words were, there was a vein of 
seriousness in his tones that showed how deeply 
his feelings had been stirred. 

**When I left the Continent,” he continued, 
‘*T had a friend with me who also had been ab- 
sent from home for years. At intervals during 
our journey he spoke with enthusiasm of home 
delights, and of the happiness in store for him 
when he and his family came together. He 
showed me letters from them which made me 
think. We crossed from Paris to Dover, and 
there he met his father, who had traveled a hun- 
dred miles to welcome his son the moment he set 
foot on English soil. They threw their arms 
round each other like boys, and laughed to keep 
away the tears. When I came to the railway 
station here—just half a mile from where we 
stand—I looked about me with a dim hope that 
my father had come that distance to welcome his 
son home. But there are fathers and fathers, 
Martha. Now if I had been wise, and had set 
up my imaginary father before the train stopped, 
I should have seen him waiting for me on the 
platform ; I should have been able to- throw my 
arms round his neck, to press him to my heart, 
and to see in his eyes a kindly welcome; I 
should have been able to grip his hand and to 
say, ‘ Bravo, dear old fellow! I love you!’ But 
I was not wise, and to be forewarned by my 
fears was not with me to be fore-armed. It is 
not too late, though—it is never too late. Away, 
you shadows!” 

He flicked his handkerchief in the air, as if 
the reality oppressed him with a phantom pres- 
ence, and said, in a mock-serious tone, in which 
earnestness struggled not vainly for a place: 
‘*Here I raise a father whom I love. I kiss 
He 
shall go with me, and we will live together.” 

‘There was nothing in the housekeeper’s ap- 
pearance to denote that freaks of the imagina- 
tion would find favor in her eyes, and yet gleams 
of pleasure—all the more strange because she 
strove to suppress them—brought light to her 
dull white face as Felix, with fantastic grace, 
stooped to kiss the hand of the shadow he had 
raised. But these signs faded away as soon as 
Felix had finished speaking, and her face re- 
sumed its usual dullness of expression. Felix, 
seeing this, said: 

““You are one of my earliest impressions, 
Martha. Were you here before I was born ?” 

‘*Yes, Felix ; two years before you were born 
I first set foot in this house.” 

** And you have been here ever since?” 

‘* Ever since.” 

‘* No wonder, then,” he murmured, answering 
his thought: ‘‘ enough to turn heart and face to 
stone.” 

She heard the words, but made no comment 
on them. 

‘*'Those persons who have just gone, Felix— 
had they any thing to do with your quarrel with 
your father ?” 

‘**T never saw them before,” he replied. 

** Had they any thing to do with your quarrel 
with your father?” she persisted. 

‘*'There’s something of the bull-dog in your 
nature, Martha,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ You nev- 
er leave a subject until it is settled.” 

“‘T would not hurt you, Felix,” she said, 
softly. 

‘*T don’t believe you would. Well, yes, they 
had something to do with the immediate cause 
of my leaving, though it would have come to the 
same thing without them. We were on the 
verge of a precipice before they entered. I must 
go and see how they are getting along, and if I 
can be of any use to them; but I shouldn’t won- 
der if they shrunk from me and looked upon me 
as an unclean thing. Are you surprised at all 
this, Martha ?” 

‘*No,” she replied, tranquilly. ‘*'This is no 
house for sunshine. I knew when you came 
that you would not be here long.” 

**You can dome a service. I shall soon look 
my last on this place; will you pack up such 
things as are mine, and give them to a messen- 
ger I shall send ?” 

“*Yes; they shall be ready this evening.” 

*«Then that is all, and the world is before me 
for me to open. Where’s my oyster-knife ?” 
He felt in his pockets with a comical air. ‘* Ah, 
it is here,” and he touched his forehead confi- 
dently. ‘‘So now good-by, Martha.” 

She did not relinquish the hand he held out 
to her, but clasped it firmly in hers. 

**You must let me know where you live, 
Felix.” 

“Oh ves; I will let you know.” 

** And if you move from place to place, you 
will always write to tell me?” 

**'Vea.”” 

**T have but little money of my own, unfor- 
tunately—” 

“*Stop, stop, stop!” he cried, with his fingers 
on her lips. ‘*Enough has been said, and I 
must go. Good-by.” 

“*Good-by,”’ she said, and, with a quick move- 
ment, kissed him. 

He seemed surprised, but said, a moment aft- 
erward, 
. **Ah, well; you are old enough to be my 
mother, Martha.” 

** Quite,” she answered, as she turned away. 
** Quite cld enough.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
POLLYPOD WANTS TO KNOW. 
Wuen Felix reached the church-yard the 
grave was still empty. The coffin lay upon the 
earth by its side, and the women of the party 
were sitting on convenient tombstones. Of the 
men only Alfred remained; Gribble junior and 





sure to agree with me, we shall be the best of 


Gribble junior’s baby was sleeping peacefully 

beneath the umbrella tent, the gay outside of 

which had caused the two old men to go for two 

other old men, and the girls in dirty pinafores 

to go for other girls in dirty pinafores. These 

new-comers were as interested in the unusual 

sight as their friends, and expressed their ad- 

miration by staring persistently in the dullest 

possible manner. 

Pollypod, wandering about, was in a state of 

delight and wonderment. Truly the old church- 
ard was a world of wonders to the child. To 
er young mind there was nothing suggestive 
of corruption in it. The ‘‘ Here lies” and ‘‘ Here 
lieths” brought no melancholy thoughts to her, 

although she was curious about them. But 
when she asked, wanting to know, her mother 
bade her ‘* Hush!” as she had done in the coach, 

and Pollypod was fain to hold her peace. It 
was not difficult for her to let the matter rest for 
a time, as there were plenty of other things to 
occupy her mind. Now and then a butterfly 
flew by, and she watched it with delighted eyes 
till it was out of sight. She found lady-birds 
on leaves, and wished that she had a little bottle 
to take them home for father. But she could 
take him some buttercups and daisies, and she 
was plucking the prettiest and the most golden 
when her eyes lighted on Felix. 

Pollypod was not by any means a bashful 
child. She had her likes and dislikes, as all 
children have, but she had more of the former 
than of the latter. And she was fond of society. 
She had tried to make friends with the dirty 
girls who stood staring at the umbrella and the 
coffin, and the strange folk, but had not been 
successful. All her advances had been received 
with stupid stares, and not a word could the 
little maid extract from the juvenile bumpkins. 
Then she had tried the old men; but when she 
plucked their trowsers, they moved away from 
her without a word. She had therefore given 
up the attempt as hopeless. Now, all at once, 
here was a handsome young man, handsomely 
dressed, and he immediately became an object 
of interest to Pollypod. Felix, seeing the child 
gaze at him, smiled at her, and Pollypod smiled 
in return; and to show that she was prepared 
to give good interest for amiability, came .and 
stood by his side, and looked into his face with 
frank interest and curiosity. The healthy ex- 
ercise had brought bright sparkles into Polly- 
pod’s eyes and a bright color to her cheeks. 
Felix was fond of children, and invariably found 
favor in their eyes. At parties where grown-up 
people and children were, the youngsters always 
claimed him as one of themselves, and played 
and romped with him without restraint. Chil- 
dren have an instinct for the discovery of ami- 
able natures in their elders, which is very seldom 
wrong. 

‘* Well, little girl,” said Felix, by way of com- 
mencement. The sight of the child’s artless 
face did him good, and tended to dispel the va- 
pors which clouded his mind. 

Pollypod nodded a reply, and arranged the 
buttercups and daisies in her hand without look- 
ing at them. Her attention was fixed upon his 
smart clothes and bright face, and the flowers in 
his coat. These latter had an especial attraction 
for her. She thought how pleased father would 
be if she could take them home to him in the mid- 
dle of a bunch of buttercups and daisies. But 
suddenly, as she looked, her face became cloud- 
ed, and she retreated a step or two. 

‘*What’s the matter, little one?” he asked, 
seating himself upon a tombstone. ‘‘ You are 
not frightened of me, are you?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Pollypod; and then, 
with her finger to her lips, and her head in- 
clined forward, she said, solemnly, ‘‘ Are you the 
naughty man ?” 

‘* What naughty man?” he inquired, amused 
at the child's attitude and manner. 

‘*The naughty man who won’t bury Lily’s 
mother.” 

The cloud on the child’s face was reflected on 
his as he replied, ‘* No, I am‘ not.” 

Pollypod came close to him immediately. 

““T am glad of that,” she said; ‘‘I’m very, 
very glad of that !” 

‘* Why, little one?” 

‘* Because I like you.” 

The artlessness of the child pleased and soothed 
him. It was nature speaking. ; 

‘Tf the naughty man was here,” continued 
Pollypod, clinching her little fist and stamping 
her little foot, ‘*I’d beat him for making Lily 
cry!” 

“*Ts that Lily ?” pointing to the girl. 

‘*Yes, that’s Lily, and that’s Lily’s brother 
Alfred, and that’s Mrs. Gribble, and that’s my 
mother, and that’s the baby. And that’s Lily’s 
mother in the coftin. Who are you?” 

‘My name is Felix.” : 

Pollypod pondered upon the name, and pres- 
ently nodded her head two or three times, to ex- 
press approval. In proof that she was disposed 
to treat him fairly in the matter of information, 
she said, : 

‘*My name’s Pollypod.” 

** Polly—” 

‘*Pod. Father’s name is Jim Podmore, and 
I'm his little Pollypod.” 

Thereupon—contfidential and affectionate re- 
lations being completely established—she sat 
down on the tombstone beside him. ‘She put 

him at once upon an equality with her by ask- 
ing, in the most serious manner, 

**Do you like butter?” 

And gravely held a buttercup beneath his 
chin, he laughingly submitting to the test. 


golden reflection of the flower being seen on his 
chin, she declared that he did like butter, and 
the triumphant tone in which she announced the 
discovery evidently enhanced his value in her 
eyes. Then she asked, Did she? and held up 
her face for the test, which Felix applied with 
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factory, they became more confidentially fa- 

miliar. 

oa This is a church-yard,” said the little maid. 
Ss. 


‘* Where people are buried.” 
“cc Yes ” 


he mother is going to be buried here,” 
es.” 

“T want to know! If Lily's mother is shut 
up in a box, how can she be up there ?” 

Felix, seeing that he was in danger of being 
entangled in a theological disputation with an 
opponent who thirsted for facts, answered simply. 
‘dic God lives there, and when we die we go to 

im.” 

‘* Mother has told me so often and often, but 
I want to understand.” 

‘* Inquisitive little maid!” exclaimed Felix, 
“Ts not that a beautiful place?” pointing up- 
ward, 

“Tt ts pretty—and bright; that cloud looks 
like blue and white feathers. Mother says we 
go to heaven if we're good. And that’s heay- 
en. I’m going to be very good. But I want 
to know! How can we be here and there at 
the same time ?” 

Felix felt that it was a hard question to an- 
swer, and he despaired of making it clear to so 
young an understanding. 

‘See now,” he said, with an attempt at sim- 
plicity; ‘‘ you are a little girl. By-and-by you 
will become a woman ; then you will grow older 
and older, and your hair will turn white, and 
you will be an old woman. When we are old 
we die.” 

** Must we die—all of us ?” a 

“* All of us, little one. But God gives us a 
soul which is always young; it never grows old, 
and when our bodies are worn out, our souls go 
back to God and heaven.” 

“*T give my soul to God to keep,” murmured 
Pollypod, repeating a line which she said in her 
prayers every night. She did not understand, 
but she had faith in Felix. She murmured the 
words so softly that Felix did not hear them. 

‘¢So that our body is here, and our soul is 
there, little maid. Earth takes care of one, and 
heaven takes care of the other.” 

“*T suppose it is right,” said Pollypod, with 
her hands clasped in her lap, where the flowers 
had fallen loose. She looked into his face as 
she spoke. 

‘¢ Yes, little one, it is right.” 

‘¢ And Lily’s mother is there, although I can’t 
see her.” 

She gazed earnestly at the clouds for a few 
moments before she spoke again. ‘‘I want to 
know!” she then said. ‘‘ Every body who dies 
is not old.” 

‘*Some die young. God wants them.” 

“T hope God won’t want me till I’m old, for 
I want to grow up to be a woman—” 

‘* And then, little maid ?” 

‘*And then you shall marry me,” said Polly- 
pod, coming down to earth, and placing her hand 
in that of her companion. ‘‘I'll be your little 
wife.” : 

‘“‘That’s a bargain,” said Felix, merrily; 
‘‘ we're sweethearts from now.” 

** You ought to kiss me,” said the forward lit- 
tle maid; and after being kissed, she fell to 
bunching her buttercups and daisies together. 

** And now tell me, Pollypod,” said Felix, 
anxious to-learn something of Lily and the old 


man. ‘* Where do you all come from ?” 
‘Oh, a long, long, long way! It was such a 
nice ride!” 


‘¢Then you live a long way from here ?” 

‘¢Oh yes, we live in London, in Soho.” 

‘‘That is a long way indeed, Pollypod. 
you Lily’s cousin ?” 

**Oh no; we're none of us relations, not even 
the baby! But we all live together. Lily lives 
on the first floor ; baby and Mr. and Mrs. Gribble 
live on the second floor—they’re umbrella-mak- 
ers—father and mother and me live on the third 
floor.” 

“That's very high up, Pollypod!” 

“T like it because of that; there’s such a lot 
of light! It’s nearer the sky, father says. Fa- 
ther’s a railway man, and comes home so late! 
But we play in bed every morning. And we've 
got a dog; Snap’s his name. He goes out to 
work every morning with father, and comes back 
at night. We have such fun together! We've 
got such a nice room.” 

‘¢Only one, Pollypod ?” —_ 

“Yes; we don’t want more, do we?” inquired 
the little maid. ‘‘'I'here’s such pretty paper on 
the walls. Roses—such red ones! Father's 
fond of flowers, that’s why. I like to look at 
them before I go to sleep ; sometimes I see pret- 
ty faces in them, like Lily’s. I dream of every 
thing. I shall dream of you to-night, and shall 
look for your face among the roses. I’m mak- 
ing a bunch of buttercups and daisies for father, 
but they're all one color”—with a wistful look at 
the flowers in her companion’s coat. : 

Felix saw the wish in the look, and taking the 
flowers from his coat, gave them to Pollypod. 

“Tf you put these in the bunch,’ he said, 
‘¢ there will be more than one color.” : 

Pollypod held up her face to be kissed again, 
and nestled closer to him. : 

‘<T knew you were good,” she said. 

When she had arranged the flowers, Felix found 
a piece of string in his pocket, and tied them to- 
gether for her. he party near the coffin 
in the same position as they had been when . 
came into the church-yard; the old man — 
Gribble junior had not returned. Having noth- 
ing better to do, and burning with a desire to 
know more of the fair girl whose acquaintance 
he had made in so strange a manner, Felix re- 
sumed his conversation with little Pollypod. He 
had no difficulty in doing so; Pollypod was 
brimful of talk. ? 

“*So you dream of every thing,” he said. 


Are 








the old man were absent. 


becoming seriousness. 


The answer being satis- 





Pollypod nodded, repeated ‘‘ Ev-er-y thing” 
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under her breath, and held up her bunch of flow- 
ers admiringly, turning them this way and that, 
and thinking how pleased father would be with 


hem. 
me What did you dream of last night ?” 

‘¢T don’t remember,” replied Pollypod, after a 
little consideration. ‘‘I know what I‘ dreamed 
of the night before.” 

‘“ Of what ?” 

‘¢Of my Doll,” said the little maid, showing 
by her manner that the subject was of very seri- 
ous importance. ‘‘ And oh, it looked so beauti- 
ful! It had large blue eyes—and moved them! 
—and a pink face and red lips, and it was dress- 
ed in blue silk, with such a lovely bonnet!” 

¢ Was it as pretty as your own doll ?” imquired 
Felix. 

Pollypod shook her head a dozen times, and 
pursed her lips. 

‘“‘T haven't got one,” she said. 
it; I only dream of it.” 

Felix did not say any thing in the pause that 
followed, knowing that he was about to be en- 
lightened. 

‘*Tt’s in father’s ship. Father told me, oh, such 
a long time ago! that when his ship came home 
he would give me the Doll; and the naughty 
ship won’t come home. Father is so angry 
sometimes because it’s so long away. ‘There's a 
toy-shop not far from where we live, with such 
funny things in the window—and there’s a Doll 
in the middle of them, just like mine that’s in 
father’s ship. Father says mine is handsomer, 
and that mine has a smaller nose and pinker lips. 
I go to look at it whenever I can, and wish, and 
wish, and wish that father’s ship would come 
home! I often dream that it has, and when I 
wake up I say, ‘Father, has your ship come 
home?’ and he says, ‘No, Pollypod;’ and I 
know by his voice that he’s sorry.” 

“Now, Pollypod,” said Felix, holding up his 
finger to denote that she was to give him all her 
attention, ‘‘I’m going to tell you something. 

_ I'ma wizard.” 

‘¢ A wiz-ard,” repeated Pollypod, thoughtful- 
ly; and then said, with a sharp look at Felix, 
“‘T want to know!” 

“What a wizard is? So you shall, little one. 
A wizard can see things and tell things before 
they occur.” 

“Can he?” exclaimed Pollypod, her blue eyes 
dilating. ‘‘ Can you see and tell any thing now?” 

Vea 

‘* What?” 

“*T can see a little girl lying in bed looking at 
the roses on the wall.” 

‘*That’s me,” said Pollypod, in a tone of in- 
finite content. ‘‘Who’s in the room with the 
little girl? Not father!” 

**No; not father, because father comes home 
80 late.” 

‘* And the little girl is asleep before he comes 
home.” ‘ 

“Fast asleep, Pollypod. But there’s some 
one else in the room—mother is there, working.” 

‘That's right! that’s right !” cried Pollypod, 
twining her fingers together in her excitement. 

“You are a wizard !” 

“*The little girl is lying with her eyes open 
looking at thé roses. She fixes her eyes upon 
one, and it changes. Lips come—like Lily’s; 
eyes come, bright—like Lily’s. Presently Lily's 
face is in the rose, smiling at the little girl. But’ 
the face fades—” 

“Does it ?” whispered Pollypod, anxiously. 

‘* And in its place a Doll appears—” 

“Yes! yes!” 

‘And the little girl falls asleep and dreams 
of it, and holds it in her arms. And while she 
dreams, I see.a Ship coming over the seas—” 

‘Father's ship!” cried Pollypod, in ecstasy. 

“No; another ship.” 

“Oh!” sighed Pollypod, drooping. 

“* Here it comes sailing—sailing—sailing ; and 
the waves are curling—curling—curling; and 
the captain is bowing—bowing—bowing; and 
the stars are shining—shining—shining into the 


**T never saw 


waters, lighting them up with smiles! But 
what is this I see on the ship? A Doll!” 
‘*A Doll!” cried Pollypod, reviving. ‘‘ For 


the little girl ?” 

“‘Yes, for the little girl. The little girl’s 
Doll! Pollypod’s Doll! And as sure as we sit 
here talking, the captain, if he’s alive, will bring 
it Fg before the week’s out.” 

n a very flutter of delight Pollypod jumped 
to her feet, and clasped ber hands. mee Aaa 

“You mustn’t be frightened of me, Pollypod,” 
said Felix, sharing Pollypod’s delight; ‘I'm a 
good wizard.” - 

“I know that! I know that!” said the little 
maid, almost in a whisper. ‘‘But I want to 
ars aor Beautiful ?” 

“‘ Beautiful,” replied Felix, dwelling long on 
each syllable.” é sain 

‘* And has She got blue eyes?” 

“*The bluest in the world.” 

** And a pink face?” 

“* As pink as this rose, Pollypod.” 

** And red lips ?” 

‘* Red as cherries.” 

‘* And what is She dressed in?” 

“Blue silk, with a large sash behind, and 
mauve boots, and the loveliest bonnet that ever 
was made.” 

So filled with joy that she could not speak, 
Pollypod sat down on the tombstone, shut her 
eyes, and saw Her in all Her silken glory. The 
little maid was in a state of beatific bliss; and 
she saw the ship sailing, and the waves curling, 
and the captain bowing, and the stars shining, 
and the beautiful Doll eclipsing them all. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and said, re- 
flectively, 


. “I hope Snap will like her. You're sure he'll 
come ?” 

‘““The captain? As sure as sure ca E 

Mother’s calling you.” as 


Away raced Pollypod, the happiest little girl 





strolled out of the church-yard with the idea of 
ascertaining why the old man and Gribble junior 
were so long absent. 

He was arrested in his purpose by an incident 
that claimed his attention. 

Near to the entrance of the church-yard was 
the mourning-coach which had conveyed the 
party from Soho,.and near to the mourning- 
coach was the driver, in a condition bordering 
closely on intoxication. Whether it is that sor- 
row requires inward moistening, or that there is 
some other equally strong cause to account for 
it, every church-yard has in its immediate neigh- 
borhood a handy public-house, or two, or three— 
according to whether the church-yard does a 
flourishing business or otherwise. There is 
nothing strange in the circumstance; for public- 
houses are every where, and church-yards should 
no more be deprived of the consolation their 
presence affords than other places. No sooner 
had our driver got rid of his load of flesh and 
clay than he sought the handy ale-house to bait 
his cattle and moisten his sorrow. ‘The former 
task was quickly accomplished, but the latter 
occupied a much longer time—a proof that his 
sorrow was very keen, and needed a great deal 
of moistening. When Felix approached him he 
had paid at least half a dozen visits to the ale- 
house, and his sorrow had turned to anger at 
the time he had been kept waiting. His face, 
which had grown puffy in the exercise of his 
profession, was inflamed, and he was muttering 
to himself that he would see the whole party in 
a very warm place before he would wait for 
them a minute longer. The assertion was not 
only irreverent, with a church-yard in view, but 
(as he would have to be there to see) it was in- 
judicious as regarded his own fate after he ‘had 
shuffled off his mortal coil. 

Felix saw the state of affairs at once, and saw 
also that the driver was not in a fit condition to 
drive the party home. 
the man convinced him of this. He was quick 
at expedients, and eagerly took advantage of 
the opportunity that presented itself. 

‘*My guv’ner,” said the driver, in a thick 
voice, and with occasional hiccoughs, ‘‘ didn’t 
bargain that I was to stop here till I got blue in 
the face.” 

Which (supposing that the contract had been 
entered into between him and his ‘‘ guv’ner”) 
was so manifestly impossible of accomplishment, 
in sight of his inflamed countenance, that Felix 
could not help smiling. 

‘* And in consequence,” continued the driver, 
with sarcastic emphasis, ‘‘as it wasn’t in the 
bargain, and as the job’s paid for beforehand, 
and as I’ve got my family to look arter, you can 
tell the party inside, as you're a friend of their’n, 
that I’m off.” 

With that he gathered up the reins, and pre- 
pared to mount. His foot was in the air when 
Felix invited him to ‘‘ Come and have a pint.” 

The invitation was not to be resisted, and 
they adjourned to the ale-house, where, over the 
pint, Felix learned the name of the street and 
the number of the house in which Lily lived. 
His purpose being served, he allowed the man 
to depart, and, with some satisfaction, saw the 
mourning-coach on its way to London. 

‘There would have been an accident for cer- 
tain,” said Felix to himself, as if in apology for 
allowing the man to depart; ‘‘and it will be 
better for them to have a sober driver than a 
drunken one. Besides, I myself must sleep in 
London to-night.” 

Then he went to a hotel of a better kind, 
where he was known, and made arrangements 
for the hire of a wagonette and a pair of good 
horses, and ascertained where he could stable 
them for the night in London. 

‘* Harness the horses,” he said, ‘‘ at once, and 
let them stand at the entrance of the church- 
yard. I shall return in the morning. I wonder,” 
he mused, as he walked toward the church-yard 
again, ‘‘ whether they will refuse to accept a 
courtesy from my father’s son ?” 

[ro BF OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


HE prevailing fashion of the moment is 
woolen guipure, which is made of all col- 
ors and shades for the trimming of suits. The 
votaries of classic fashion use it the same color, 
or, at most, a shade darker than that of the dress, 
while the romanticists, wishing to introduce a 
little fancy into the costume, prefer a mixture 
of tints. While the first trim their écru woolen, 
batiste, Tussore, or foulard suits with écru, or, 
at most, brown guipure, the second harmonize 
shades with the art of a colorist, and put gray 
guipure on vert-de-gris dresses, rose-ancien (very 
much effaced) on gray, and so on. These gui- 
pures seem destined to play an important part in 
the feminine toilette. 

Wrappings are already in preparation for the 
sea-side. ‘These are rather warm, as is required 
by the sea-side temperature, and are made for 
the most part of white molleton de laine, lined 
with silk of the same color as the woolen gui- 
pure with which they are trimmed. These 
wrappings are for the most part either sleeved 
sacques with hoods or short talmas. One of 
them, styled the Mandarin, is of white molle- 
ton, lined with white lustring, trimmed with 
brown guipure, and furnished with a brown gui- 
pure hood. Another, called the Chinese, is of 
white cashmere, lined with very pale lilac silk, 
and trimmed with guipure and rolls of the same 
color as the lining. 

ru suits are trimmed with écru guipure and 
bands of brown faye, or else with brown guipure 
and bands of'faye of the same color, but a lighter 
shade. Many trimmings are also composed of 
flat bands, cut on both sides in sharp points, and 
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Through these slashes is run a ribbon of silk or 
velvet, of a color contrasting or harmonizing 
with the suit; and the dress is completed by a 
demi-corsage of the same color and material as 
the ribbon, which is worn over the high-necked 
waist of the dress, and a necklace of several rows 
of beads of the same color as the demi-corsage. 

The fashion of figured stuffs is becoming more 
popular every day. ‘The skirt, and sometimes 
the vest, is made of plain material, while the po- 
lonaise is made of figured goods, and is some- 
times open in front over the vest. Stuffs with a 
white, écru, or black ground, sprinkled with 
large or small bouquets, are most in vogue for 
these polonaises, which are nothing but a tunic 
and waist cut together. Yolonaises of challie or 
delaine are worn over a vert d'eau, black, or brown 
silk skirt; those of Pompadour chintz or percale 
are worn over a skirt of plain percale, or, at most, 
of fine stripes of a color to match the polonaise, 
or else of some neutral tint—gray or écru. 

The new shades of silks and ribbons are in- 
calculable in numbers. They are quaint and 
strange, though all have incontestably a common 
origin—the prism. By what process these sin- 
gular and unnatural colors have been produced I 
know not, but certain it is that they have been 
compounded by no unskillful hand. Their de- 
scription seems to demand the revision of the 
language, the invention of new terms whereby to 
designate these complex shades. We can no 
longer say that Madame Such-a-one wears a 
gray dress, for, strictly speaking, the dress she 
wears is gray and yellowish-blue; or a blue 
dress, for the dress is green and grayish - blue, 
and so‘on with violet, brown, and, in a word, all 
colors, even the most quiet, most classic, and 
most primordial ; all are alike swept away into 
the vortex which transforms every thing, and re- 
jects the known in the feverish pursuit of the 
unknown. It is the distinguishing trait of our 
epoch to know no rest: men and things are con- 
demned to renew themselves perpetually without 
relaxation, and without pity from those who de- 
cree this continual change. ‘ 

At this moment the work-rooms of the Paris 
dress-makers present the most singular aspect. 
All the seasons are jumbled together; they are 
working for the present, the near-approaching 
season, and the distant future; they are making 
or making over the last silk dresses of spring, 
and, at the same time, the linen, foulard, muslin, 
and crépeline garments destined for summer, as 
well as the woolen ones prepared in anticipation 
of a stay at the sea-side. ‘These woolen dresses 
are very light, and chiefly white; a host of new 
styles have been devised in flannel; some have 
perpendicular stripes, others diagonal; these 
have a little figure between the bias stripes; 
those large dots, damask figures, piqué patterns, 
and raised bars on a damask ground, etc., and 
there are innumerable etceteras. The trimming 
generally used for these flannels, which are en- 
tirely white, whatever may be their pattern, is 
velvet, faye, or guipure, gros-vert, violet-prune, 
grenat-foncé, and vert-de-gris. I should say 
that the alliance of black and white, which has 
been so long in vogue, has lost favor of late— 
ever since the cry was raised that these were the 
Prussian colors. The black violently expelled 
the white, which was usually replaced by dark 
brown, and exceptionally by the colors I have 
just mentioned. Woolen guipure of the same 
tint is employed to soften the harshness of the 
contrast between white and dark colors in velvet, 
it is used as an edging for velvet ribbon, and fol- 
lows the uses to which it is put by the caprices 
of dress-makers. But to repeat, brown velvet, 
allied with white, is the prevailing mode, and 
takes the place of white, which is used rather 
with gray, and less often with écru. 

As to bonnets, they are as innumerable as in- 
describable. We have the Alsacian, almost flat, 
with huge bows of ribbon; the turban,. which 
carries us back to the Restoration, and calls to 
mind the favorite coiffure of Madame De Staél ; 
the Charlotte Corday, whose large crown resem- 
bles that worn by the heroine on her journey to 
Paris to assassinate Marat; the Grande Made- 
moiselle, copied from that of Mademoiselle De 
Montpensier when she turned the guns of the 
Bastile on the army of her cousin, the young King 
Louis XIV.; the Hungarian, a sort of round 
toque with a stiff erect aigrette; and a host of 
others. By simply examining the bonnets now 
in fashion one can take an instructive course of 
study, comprising ancient and contemporary 
history and geographical diversity, and have the 
advantage, besides, of making a political denton- 
stration merely by choosing a cap, and affirming 
his opinions by adopting a hat. Republicans 
who do not favor the ancient and modern Jaco- 
bins wear the Charlotte Corday ; Legitimists 
turn their backs on the Orleans head-dresses, 
and choose Marie Antoinette corsages and Lam- 
balle fichus. 

The truth is, that whatever may he the shape 
and style of the bonnets prepared for summer, 
they are all extraordinarily small ; all, save round 
hats, strictly speaking, have wide strings, trimmed 
with ruches of ribbon or lace, which are tied under 
the chin, either over or behind the ears according 
to the age. It is a well-known fact that all but 
extremely youthful faces look much older in hats 
without strings, or with strings put behind the 
ears. The little caps designed for the house are 
as varied in formas the bonnets. They are made 
of muslin, lace, and ribbon in eccentric styles 
that are very becoming to the young, but which 
make those who are neither young nor pretty 
look hideous. I must not forget to say that every 
artifice is used in bonnets to fill the place of the 
fast disappearing chignon. The back of the bon- 
net is trimmed with a great quantity of ribbon 
loops of unequal lengths, with several feathers 
lying flat and touching the nape of the neck, or 
with a single large shaded feather, closely curled 
and very long, and falling*behind like a water- 








fall. This last ornament bears a strong analogy 
to the horse-hair plume which adorns the full- 
dress caps of our Cuirassiers, 

The best place to see the elegant world of Paris 
at this moment is at the exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Henri Regnault. This artist had talent— 
perhaps genius—youth, and fortune, and was be- 
trothed to a young girl who loved him devotedly. 
He seemed to have nothing left to wish for here 
on earth; yet he chose to die, to prove that honor 
still lived. From eight in the morning till five 
in the afternoon the gallery of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts is thronged with an eager crowd, 
and praises of the brave young artist are in every 
mouth, as well as of those of the other painters 
who threw aside the brush for the sword in the 
hour of their country’s need. 

EmMe.ine Raymon. 





THE GREAT BRONZE BUDDHA 
OF JAPAN. 
A SHORT canter through the keen morning 
air brought me to the little village of Fuka- 
zawa, where the great bronze Buddha sits—sedet 
eternumque sedebit. The first time I saw it, in 
the autumn of 1866, the approach to it lay along 
an avenue of grand old evergreen trees, and the 
effect of the colossus, when seen from the be- 
ginning of the avenue, was most striking. Now, 
unhappily, the trees have been cut down by the 
avarice of the priests, who grudged the little bit 
of soil which might bear a few more vegetables, 
and who took advantage of the revolution to pre- 
tend that the trees had been destroyed by the 
soldiery. The beautiful coup d’eil is lost, but 
the figure must always rank among the most 
wonderful monuments of the world. As a work 
of art, its chief merit appears to me to be the 
expression of calm dignity and repose in the face, 
which is enhanced by the huge proportions and 
boldness of execution. Travelers in Siam talk 
about gigantic Buddhas 160 feet high, plated 
over with gold, and having feet of mother-of- 
pearl, but I defy any country to produce a nobler 
figure than this. The proportions of the statue 
are given as follows in a rough print sold by the 
priest on the spot: 
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Height of the statue ........ . 50 0 
m the hair to the knees. . - 42 0 
Round the base ............ «ee 9% O 
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PIED cao cntescsccndsdiseavasesucaddds 36 0 
Se I MII ica ccccacdcuceddccnnenénedan 3 0 


The story of the erection of the great Buddha 
is one more tale of woman’s love. During the 
civil wars of the twelfth century the great statue 
of Buddha which stood at Nara, one of the an- 
cient capitals of the empire, had been destroyed, 
and a certain priest, seeing this, undertook a 
pilgrimage through the empire, begging alms 
wherever he went, until at last he had collected 
sufficient money to erect a new image. Upon 
the occasion of the festivals held in honor of its 
completion, the emperor ordered: the Shogun 
Yoritomo to superintend the ceremonies, during 
which he was struck by the ambition to set up 
a like statue in his own eastern provinces, for 
the protection and welfare of his. family and 
clansmen. Yoritomo died without having ful- 
filled his intention, which, however, had been 
made known to his wife and to one of the la- 
dies of the palace named Ita. Upon the death 
of Yoritomo, Ita, protected by the Shogun and 
by Yoritomo’s widow, who had now become a 
nun, and enjoyed so great political power that 
she is known in history as the Nun-Shogun, set 
forth on a pilgrimage, during which she collect- 
ed a sum of money which enabled her to erect a 
great wooden Buddha, and a temple to hold it, 
which were consecrated in the year 1228 a.p. 
But there came a great typhoon, in which the 
temple was blown down, and the wooden image, 
exposed to the rain and the weather, soon began 
to rot away. Nothing daunted, Ita only deter- 
mined to try again, and this time she resolved 
that her work should be more lasting. Having 
obtained the Shogun’s leave, she started on a 
new pilgrimage, and so successful was she, that 
at the beginning of the last, half of the thirteenth 
century she erected the present bronze figure, 
together with a grand hall and a gate with two 
guardian gods, In the year 1495 all the build- 
ings were destroyed and washed away by a tidal 
wave which swept over the country, and the great 
Buddha, with his pedestal, alone remained stand- 
ing. But the place became deserted and over- 
grown with grass and rank vegetation, so that its 
existence was almost forgotten until, some two 
hundred years later, it was cleared of the rub- 
bish and brush-wood by a famous priest called 
Yuten, aided by a friend from Yedo. These two 
built a small temple by the side of the great 
image, in which they collected as relics all that 
remained of the former temple, and of a still 
older shrine called Shéjésenji, which had stood 
upon the same spot since the beginning of the 
eighth century, and which had been famous in 
its day as the repository of certain precious cop- 
ies of the Buddhist sacred books, and of other 
relics which had been brought from China. 

The inside of the great Buddha is fitted up as 
a chapel, in which is laid up a small shrine con- 
taining an image of the god Shaka Niyorai. 
The walls are much defiled with the names and 
inscriptions of foreign visitors, who have not even 
spared the stone on which is graven the prayer, 
“* Namu Amida Butsu”—*‘ Save us, Eternal Bud- 
dha.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 


ne graphic picture shows us half a dozen 
English charity scholars on their way to 
church, in their quaint uniform of high caps and 
short sleeves. Picturesque as the dress may be, 
the faces of the wearers show that they wince at 
being thys set apart from the rest of the world, 
and long for the day when they can indemnify 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


tinue the neat kerchiefs and tidy aprons which 
our handmaidens spurn as degrading badges of 
service. The trouble is that in our impetuous 
country we too often forget that he who would 
command must first learn to obey, and that dis- 
cipline underlies all effective action. This is a 
lesson which we need to learn in all ranks of 


life, and the sooner it'is taught both rulers and’ 


ruled, the better it will be for America. 








themselves by the largest of chignons and the 
highest of high-heeled shoes. In this land of 
freedom they would not need to wait long before 
undergoing this transformation, and investing 
their first month’s wages in pinchbeck jewelry 
and artificial flowers; but in England, where 
these aspiring impulses are repressed with a 
sterner hand, they will probablv have to con- 


This in no way extends to public gatherings, 
where the guarantee of supposed equality which 
results from the fact of knowing the same host 
does not exist. But in drawing-rooms the rule 
is absolute: every body may talk to every body. 
This is an intelligent and most practical custom. 
It facilitates conversation; it dispels all’ awk- 
wardness toward your neighbor; it melts cold 


natures; it makes it possible to pass a pleasant - 
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to put a name upon them, not to authorize them 
to converse; for that act no permission is re. 
quired. The French have such a need of talk 
and, generally, they talk so well, that it is easy 
to understand how this rule grew up. But the 
explanation should not be limited to that one 
cause. Sociableness is quite as real a necessity 
for them as chatter is, and the first condition of 
its practice is that all needless barriers should be 





FRENCH SOCIETY. 


NE of the highest merits of the French sys- 
tem of manners is that it tacitly lays down 

the principle that all persons meeting in the same 
house know each other without the formality of 
introduction. Any man may ask any girl to 
dance, or speak to any body at a private party. 


hour in a house where you do not know a 
soul; it gives a look’ of warmth and unity to a 
room. No one is obliged to sit gloomily and in 
silence between two repelling strangers. If you 
want to speak you are sure of a listener. Of 
course people are ey introduced to each 
other by the master or tlie mistress, especially at 
dinner-parties: but in those cases the object is 





SUNDAY MORNING. 





suppressed between persons of the same society. 
So, for this reason too, liberty of acquaintance 
has been adopted in-doors, Its effect on man- 
ners, strictly so called, is to polish them still 
further; for though you have the indisputable 
right to begin a conversation with the lady next 
to you whom you have: never seen before, you 
can only do so‘on condition of employing all the 
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most respectful shades of attitude and language. 
You can not jump into intimacy with her, and 
can only profit by her presence provided you 
show yourself to be well worthy of it. Between 
men these obligations are naturally less strict, 
though they continue to exist in a great degree, 
and involve the use of courteous forms and of 
much more ceremony than is necessary between 
previous friends. The principle which tempo- 
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every lady they may encounter upon a staircase ; 
and if she does not return the courtesy you may 
be sure from that single fact she is not a French- 
woman. ‘These acts, and others like them, are 
very civilizing; they add much of grace to life ; 
they induce external consideration and respect 
for others. ‘The style in which they are execyted 
gives you an instantaneous and generally correct 
idea of the entire manners of the performer. 
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rarily equalizes all:the people who are united un- 
der the same roof has other applications besides 
this one. It is a consequence of the self-same 
theory which obliges men to raise their hats when 
they enter a railway carriage, or an omnibus, or 
@ walting-room, or a shop, or any covered place 
where they find other people. It is the same 
feeling which leads them to bow respectfully to 


A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


WING to.domestic exigencies, such as the 
cooking of meals and the care of young 
children, many mothers among the poorer-class- 
es are rarely able to attend a place of worship. 
To provide for this want, such meetings as that 
depicted in our engraving have been organized 


in London, with a view to afford religious and 
other instruction, combined with certain social 
and industrial advantages. The method of pro- 
cedure is somewhat as follows: A convenient 
meeting-place, usually a school or mission room, 
having been obtained, a lady of mature years 
and matronly habits is chosen as superintendent. 
The women meet once a week from two till four 
in the afternoon. After a short prayer the per- 
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sons assembled begin to ply their needles indus- 
triously, while the presiding lady reads from the 
Bible, with comments such as a friend who 
knows the peculiar wants of her hearers can 
make. ‘This reading is, perhaps, followed by a 
chapter from some interesting story. The social 
advantages are great, for women who pass day 
after day in their own rooms, seeing nobody but 
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their husbands and children, are all the better 
for mixing in this quiet fashion with their neigh- 
bors, while the industrial advantages are on this 
wise. Each mother pays a weekly subscription 
toward the piece of material which she desires 
to make up, getting for 10d. what she would pay 
a shilling for at the shop, while the lady superin- 
tendent often assists the makers by having their 
patterns ready cut out upon their arrival. The 
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meeting is closed with prayer, and with a few 
words from the clergyman of the district. We 
are informed that the mothers value the religious 
instruction most highly, and that these gather- 
ings are often very successful without the intro- 
duction of needle-work ; but it seems to us that 
its addition must act as a charm against the te- 
dium which some might otherwise feel. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. L. P.—Your sample is navy blue serge. 
Appr.—A white suit should be entirely of one ma- 

terial—not partly thick, partly thin white, ; 

M. W. M.—Lace sacques, short, loose, and jaunty, 
will be worn this summer. $25 to $40 is the price of a 
good llama ue. 

Rors i, Mus. E. C. 8., ap Oruxrs.—We do not re- 
ply by mail.—Side pleatings are now made straight 
acrose the goods, 

C. W. E.—Get canvas grenadine for summer, and 
make by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

Nexiix H.—Only very small hoops are worn. “Make 
your white Swiss muslin a polonaise and demi-train, 
with heart-shaped neck and Dolly Varden sleeves, and 
trim with side-pleated ruffles. 

Miss E. C. M.—We give a pattern of a ima with 
hood in this number. Make dress like gra, sample by 
suit pattern with blouse and double skirt, omitting the 
wrap. 

Mi.ure M.—The pattern of Gabrielle dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., price 25 cents, is what you 
want for a child of three years. Swiss muslin made 
in a simple Marguerite polonaise will be worn over 
summer silks. 

Geutiz W.—The Watteau bow is appropriate.—We 
can not commend one recipe book above another. 

E.iza H.—Use the Plain Basque pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No, 8, Vol. V., for elderly lady’s black silk. 

J. A. C.—The Marguerite polonaise is a good pat- 
tern for chintz over dresses. We have no shirt pat- 
terns except in the Supplement. 

F.oyv.—Read answer above to “ Miss E, C. M.” 

Maroevenrite.—The pattern of Dolly Varden polo- 
naise is much used for plain fabrics. Use a darker 
shade of poplin for flounces. If the poplin is hand- 
some, a grenadine Dolly Varden will look as well over 
it as over silk. 

Avunty.—Black alpaca, piqué, satin jean, and Vic- 
toria lawn dresses are suitable for your little girls in 
mourning. Use the Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. A Swiss sacque and upper 
skirt over black silk will not be too old for them. 

W. N. J.—Embroidery Supp! ts are contained 
in Bazar, Nos. 2, 20, and 43, Vol. I.; Nos. 13, 34, 43, 
Vol. IL. ; Nos. 18 and 35, Vol. III. ; and No. 12, Vol. V. 

Daxota.—The Marguerite vest-polonaise will suit 
you. Make the bows in lengthwise loops of the silk 
doubled; fringe out the ends. Two inches is the 
width of the silk after being doubled, 

Do.ire K.—Use the Dolly Varden polonaise pattern 
for your lawn and percale, Make the Japanese cloth 
by Marguerite polonaise pattern. For the pearl silk 
use the plain-basque suit pattern. A gray linen suit 
with a talma will answer for a traveling dress in the 
South. Get white Victoria lawn Watteau wrappers. 
Black lace bonnets will be much worn this season. 

Mrprga.—Make your striped silk by the Marguerite 
Dolly Varden pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
Vv. Trim with bias ruffles of the same and lace. 

Aunt Sper.—A nun’s collar is shaped like a hood. 
Pattern of a pointed hood is given with this number. 
Farmer’s satin is the lustrous twilled stuff used for 
lining gentlemen’s coats. Lutestring is thin lining 
silk. Stiff net is the ordinary foundation net, not 
wigging. 

Mrs, Linpsay.—Ruches and ruffles of thin black 
goods are now piped with pale blue, buff, green, or 
rose silk. Have your crape shaw! colored brown or 
black, and make a mantle or polonaise of it. 

V. A. M.—Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden of your 
blue and white striped satine. We have a Watteau 
polonaise pattern with vest front. 

Nemesis.—Make your rose-colored dress with simu- 
lated court train, trimmed with pleated flounces of 
Swiss muslin. . 

Aones WickFietp.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Var- 
den pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V., for 
your striped silk. Trim with bias ruffles of the same. 
Wear your back hair high in a coil of plaits, a crown 
braid, and short drooping hair on the forehead. 

A Supscriper.—Your gray fringe is stylish, and your 
ideas about the summer silk are good. 

Aw Op Supsonrer.—Read answer above to “‘ Agnes 
Wickfield” for hints about your Japanese silk. 

Latta M.—Your grenadine will answer for a Dolly 
Varden. Do not line the lower skirt with cambric, 
but wear it over a black silk skirt. 

M. A. 8.—Read answer above to “‘ Agnes Wickfield.” 
Twenty-five or thirty yards of narrow silk are bought 
for a suit. 

Josix.—The suit with sleeveless sacque in Bazar No. 
13, Vol. V., is suitable for seersucker. 

Emma R. H.—For description of summer silk suits 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. 
Lace sacques will be fashionable. 

TuankruL,—Read answer above to “‘Emma R. H.” 
Use black velvet and lace or fringe for trimming. 
Your idea about the poplin and silk is good. 

Mrs. Howarv.—Little boys’ kilt skirts have three 
straight breadths of piqué. The pleats turn toward 
the back. 

Sonuoo.-Grris.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” is 
sent by mail on receipt of $1. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Louisa Ketter, Ackworth, Ga., has, with the 
general use of a Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine, for three years supported a 
family of four adults and two children, built and 
paid for a house, and has $100 cash on hand. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[Com. } 





Burnett's Karuiston will impart a clear, soft, and 
beautiful hue to the skin.—[(Com.] 














Coryine Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. j 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, | 
' 


49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 














The Protean Lancette. 


Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
the er Loo peispeege of be Pomme pated must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
+e regarded as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIRECTIONS.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the en - 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 





knife. Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 


of 50cents. DOOLITTLE MAN ACTURING CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 





sort immediately to 





SIGNALS OF DANGER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning before it strikes. A 
failing appetite, a furred 
the bowels, feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy fee! 
ach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack of indigestion, biliousness, 
colic, fever, or some other positive form of 


tongue, nausea, headache, want of re Eye in 
rq e stom- 


hen thus menaced, re- 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
and thus avert the attack. Acting simultaneously upon the digestive organs, 
the liver, the bowels, and the nerves, this and Lome alterative 
will soon restore the system to its normal condition of health, regularity, and 
vigor. Sold by all druggists. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Btamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. ;’C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEERERS, tide 


LADIES’ *ssors~ 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents, Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 


7183 Broadway, New York City. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


SELIG, Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 
.e Broadway, Importer of Zephyr Worsteds; Silks 
for Embroidering ; Embroideries on Canvas and Leath- 
er—Slippers, -Cushions, Light Screens, Suspenders, 
Strips for Oriental and Camp Chairs. Also, Guipure 
and Point Laces, and materials for making the same. 
Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Ornaments, and 
Laces. Fringes and other Trimmings made to order. 
All kinds of stamping done. Monograms and Crests 
designed and embroidered in gold, silk, or. worsted, in 
artistic style, at the lowest prices. 
A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V 5 | the most eminent —— U 
old by Druggists ant rocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Ets South William Street, New York. 


INFAN TS. 
Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


SONG LIFE, 


i By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 


Anew a Sing- 
ing- Book, illustrating the 
journey of Christiana and 
her children from Earth to 
the Celestial City, sweetly 
blending in living song the 
Bible, Bunyan, and the most 
precious poetry of Christian life. Specimen copy, 50 
cents. Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


























DOOLEY’S 
YEAST 
POWDER 


IS THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER 


AND THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ARTICLE PREPARED 


FOR MAKING ELEGANT 
Biscuit Cakes, 
Rolls, Dumplings, 
lay ucrinee Pastry &c¢. 
In? land Alb. Cans, 
Actual Net Weight, 

AYO 4 XY 


DOOLEY & BROTHER. 





Manufa: hivers New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858. ‘ 


4 AIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
: 








SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 2 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





curly. 

Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium.. By. $ 
Large....... -. 800 
Extra Large....... TOGO. cecwacwancss 15 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only 
“ = “ “ “ 
“ 3.—29 “ “ “ wie 
“ 4-94 6 “ “ 
“ 5.—26 “ “ “ 


Every 1 should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa; 

on “The Care of Children,” by Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Lady’s Book says: ‘‘We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.” 
By mail, $1. Woop & Hotprook, 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 














For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & ie Sram 331 Pearl St., New York. 





stains from marble, and rust from all metals. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR 
\\ A P OLI —— Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes H 0 U S E 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


CLEANING. 





THE CHAMPION SPRING MATTRESS, 


; 





With Tempered Cast-Steel Springs and 
Riveted Belt-Leather Fastenings, 


IS DURABLE AND ELASTIC, AND CAN NOT 
GET OUT OF ORDER. 


It requires only HALF the thickness of an ordinary 
Hair Mattress. 
IT CAN BE USED ON EITHER SIDE. 
ITS WEIGHT IS ONLY 25 LBS, 
The Lightest and only Perfectly Noiseless Spring 
Mattress in the Market. 
ALL BEDS WARRANTED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
Send for Circular to 
F. C. BEACH & CO., Manufacturers, 
131 & 133 Duane Street, N.Y. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y, 





A Large Assortment of New 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
walt peoctves, Striped India Long Shawls, from $20 


uares, in New 
signs and Colorings, from $150 to A Full ie 


$2500. 
sortment of ‘‘ Ranpoore Chuddas,” in all Col 
Pore edly das, ‘olors, from 


BLACK THREAD LACE PARASOL 
COVERS. 
Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, much 
below Regular Pri hite Llam: S Whi 
Guan (extra widths), and White Silk Geipure Lace 


suitable for Dress Trimmings. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERGAR- 
MENTS. 
Men’s and Youths’ Furnishing Goods; French, En- 
glish, and German Hosiery. The above stock now 
complete in every respect. 


LARGE ADDITIONS 


Have been made to our stocks of Summer Silks, Gren- 
adines, Gaze de Soies, Bareges, Organdies, Jaconcts, 
Cambrics, Printed Linen Lawns, Percales, Prints, Plain 
and Fancy Traveling Dress Materials, &c. 





THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 
‘in 


GARMENTS 
Now Open. 





RICH CARPETS. 


FRESH ARRIVALS OF CARPETINGS.—We have 
now open a number of new patterns of Fine Carpets, 
which, with those previously received, make our as- 
sortment See See. Also, new designs in 
Velvet Tapestry, English Body Brussels, and a very 
fine line of Crossley’s Tapestry Brusscls, Three-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, English and American Oilclotis, 
White, Check, and Fancy Mattings, at the Lowest 
Market Prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A fine assortment of the above goods now open, at 
ps at Mast prices. Also, Great Bargains in Lace and 
Nottingham Curtains, &e., &e. 








T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 

STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are‘a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 

COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


TO THE TRADE.—We offer full lines 
of Novelties in Rich Ribbons, Ladies’ 
Neck-Ties, including Plain and Fancy 
‘Windsor. Made-up Lace Goods in Ruf- 
fles and Articles for Neck Wear. Dress 











Trimmings in Gimps and Fringes, also 
York Lace and Colored English Crepes, 





both elegant trimmings for this season. 

our Specialty is Novelties for Ladies’ 

Wear. 

EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, near 13th St., N.Y. 

MONITEUR 





DE LA 
MODE 
MAY 


pipnmcitagitl To SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
For sale by GEO. B. ROYS, 823 Broadway, N. Y. or 
sent to order, post free, on receipt of 15 cents; mh 
Year, $9; Six Months, $450. The May Number wi 
be ready May 10th. 


FREN CE’S 
SELF-SUPPORTING 
TABLE EXTENSION DROP-LEAF, 


> 












Can be attached by the 
operator herself, elevated 
for table extension, With Oil Can 

and Needle 


Drawer 


sent free on receipt of $5. 
or€.0.D. State the kind 
of Machine you wish it for. 
Agents supplied at li 
rates. Address 


J. CARMICHAEL, 334 Seventh Ave., N. ¥. 


A Gre HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— ji Broads, N. Ys 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MELODEONS, 2 
Snaate, of six first-class makers. including begereo 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING T 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 








WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 








0RTo 
H.W.COLLENDER“™ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


N INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 


for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther S. Cushing. 

“ The most authoritative expounder of American Par- 
tiamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872. 

he standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 

every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into ro favor, and the constantly 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample packages of the — free by all druggists. 

OHN F. HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 

will prevent the hair from 

us falling out, and preserve 

calth and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 




















LUNDBORG’S 
OSE 


WooDViOLer 











And other Perfumes, 


ARE UNEQUALED. 








ba every where 
© $75 to $250 per month, malé and fe- 
w= Inale, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
= COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
ce CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
> quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
p= ‘Uperior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| ad any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
eantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

pros makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
Stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= pee Apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
© Tom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
SpCOM mission from which twice that amount can be 
_ mae Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

ttsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU. ; or St. Touts, Mo. 


ORNICES, Lioyd’s Patent Adjustabl to fi 
Coe: Lis L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
724 Broadway, N. 3 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The tt design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of pe in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the Lon age on 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10, On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of — 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 
B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 


e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 





Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., poe pag with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $150. Interleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THCMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 

Boston. 
You ask WHY we can sell] 


First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$3 ? We answer—It costs 








$ os we ore to 300 a 
e i 

you may know), using our Pianos ir 40 Btates pay tao 
__U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
I W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 

4e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods. 
wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 








COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 

















BEST 
TO USE.” 


rT) 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” | 
§. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get ¢ 
the agency and 
sell it, 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


TA FLOWERGARDENMEVERYROUSET] 
Peat INDOWGARDEN, 95.50 
: Rich Designs in Walnuticach 6.50 


<2 (anbe put up by any Lady, o~ 
PNN.B.GRANT. 599 B-pway NewYork} 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravrv ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tu NAMES AND DI- 
JTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FACI SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, SO AS to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight pom the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 




















Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.................} Yo. 5 
*S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ . 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... 17 

MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
WM POMIGINEE Cite ov cctccasdeausd cavasescwe 23 

GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
DO ccdeckicenniianiesdcabwsnngasee 25 


y 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
“ 


DO ik: dakaeendeedkenhen ten undaecncs 27 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
fromt S to: 10 WORSE OID). onc icc ncecccsecicss “ss 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
BURR se cecddudvadasdsaccedaxadccaccscescsees “ 37 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
CESS Go Ce a eee 7 ae 
bane oes oi; a -GOWN AND 
RENO oa ngicatadesandesccunte<ass * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENIN RESS, with Ad- f 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 7 
} UB sna odcaceeundnceys anndesvananendns 5! 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 
“ol. V. 


Chemise, and Drawers)..........c0s..sseee0s e¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt........... dicdisaasn wed 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... on 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape. ...........csecsccnes bode 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THEA-NECTAR, 


1A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
- Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic &: Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 





from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 





Franklin S. 


ware, 
N. ¥., April 


» 1872, 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
Der Wirr Tacmage, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HARPER’S HOUSEH OLD DICKENS. 

Oxiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

Martin Cuvzzitewrr. With 59 Illustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


LYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
7 Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Par- 
sgxon, Author of “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade -o'- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


8vo, Paper, 


8vo, 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by 
— Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 

MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,” ‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Batpwry, A.M., Author of “Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

COMFORT’S FIRST GERMAN READER. The First 
German Reader: to succeed the ‘‘ First Book in 
German.” By George F. Comrort, A.M., Professor 
of Modern Languages and Asthetics in Syracuse 
University, N.Y., and Author of ‘‘A German Series.” 
12mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Bred in the Bone,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” “Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol. ; Romans, 1 vol. ; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
1vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.--Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian’s Mis. 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—Nearly Ready, 

A Brave Lady. 


te Harrrek & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Ga Harper's Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other disagreeable disorders of the skin. wenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 


No. 8 College Place, New York. 

M 0 N EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
1 Check Ontfits. Catalogues, — and 

fnll particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
49 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

s 


TERMS for 1872. 








Harper’s Magazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harver’s WEEKLY, and HaRPER’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 

Sussorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApvERtTistne tn Harprr’s PErioptcas. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








* eats less than a peck, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[May 18, 1879. 
















FACETIZ. 


A-rarty of: men ani- 
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“Twelve inches,” was the 
T tag hs Iturist 
cu’ 8 
and drove on. 





—_—_~———_——_ 

“ Come, sheer off,” as the 
ram. said to the man who 
was cutting off his wool. 


>> ————— 

The inspiration of some 
poets is only—ginspiration, 
after all. 


ar 
Curmne ir Finz.—A 


apropos to use the ex- 


of fortune cast up by the 
banks of the sparkling river 
of Palestine is, indeed, at- 
tended with a heterogeneous 
conglomeration of unfore- 
seen difficulties.” 


————~>——_ 
Why is a bird a greedy 
creature ?—Becauseit never 


————»>—— 

A Philadelphia editor, 
who exclaims against peo- 
ple calling on him who have 
nothing to do and nothing 
tosay, and think that he has 
noth’ to write, and are 
fond of nothingness in gen- 
eral, puts the following in 
the front page: “We have 
rented an office in the top of the shot-tower,.and have planted 
torpedoes and spring-guns all the way up the stairs.” 

_——~»——_—_ 


FRIGHTS AND FASHIONS. 


Men laughed, when wearing pig-tails was the rule, 

At one who wore no pig-tail as a fool. : 

She that hair-powder, patches, paint, hewed 

Was funny to the female multitude. 

When womankind their waists made long or short, 
Whose waist was Nature's waist, she moved their sport. 
In days of crinoline’s extent immense, 

Attired in skirts of just circumference’ 

Amid the modish throng if one appeared. 

The others at her for a ‘‘dowdy” eneere: 

Now qusnens are in vogue, they deem her odd 

Who fails to pile the fashionable w: 

Aloft, like towers of Cybele, and groan 

Beneath a load of hair that’s not her own. 

The crowd their ears with pendants who adorn 

A lady without ear-rings hold in scorn; 

Who fish-bones through their nostrils thrust, so those 
The fair who wears no fish-bone in her nose. 





a 
Cuarce or THE Licut Bricapze—The gas bill. 


———— 
INGENIOUS CROSS-QUESTIONING. 


The other day, in a railroad car, I sat next to a little long- 
nosed man with red whiskers. Opposite to us sat a middle-aged 
lady in black. The little man stared at her very hard, fidgeted a 
good déal, and opened a conversation : 

“Tn mourning, ma’am, I see.” 

“Eh? Yes.” (Spoken rather sharply.) 

o a that. One of the old people, perhaps?” 

0.” 


“One of the young ones? Baby, eh?” 
“T have no babies.” 

“Of course not. The guv’nor—husband, you know?” 
** Yes” (very rag Le 

* Sorry for that. Sudden, perhaps 2?” 

4“ 0.” 


‘Ah! lingering business: that’s worse sometimes. In trade, 
was he?” 


“He was a sailor.” 

“Caught a eas, pyntgs ia 

“* He was drowned.” 

After a pause: ‘Save his chest ?” 

“‘My husband's effects were not lost.” 

“ Religious sort of man, was he ?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Glad of that. Suppose you are glad the chest wasn’t lost 2” 

“T suppose 80.” 

Aiter another pause: “I 
suppose you'll be getting 
married again soon ?” 

The lady made no reply 
to this, but got out at the 
next station. 

The little long-nosed man 
looked round as though in 
search of another victim. 
At last he fixed on me. 
“Got a hat-band on, I 
fe0,” : 

“ Yes, I put it on because 
my hat was shabby.” 

After a brief interval: 
“Would you feel inclined 
to swa _ umbrellar for 
my walk ng-stick and a dol- 
lar?” 

I felt that the time had 
come for decisive action. 
struck the miscreant dead 
at my feet, and stepped out 
upon the platform. I be- 
lieve he is buried now. I 
have heard no more of him 
since. 

It is impossible to say 
how many dog-days there 
are in a em because every 
dog has his day. 

——_>———_ 

A funny friend of ours 
says he only backed one 
horse in his life, and that 
was into a shop window. 


—~.————_ 

Carpenters frequently be- 
come not only bores, but 
also sometimes annoy peo- 
ple with their old saws. 


—_——a———_ 
A Massachusetts girl an- 
nounces, through the ad- 
vertising columns of the lo- 
cal paper, that she “takes 
this method of informing a 
certain young man that the 
next time he desires to gaze 
upon her forty-five mortal 
minutes without winking 
his eyes, that she will con- 
sider herself highly favored 
if he will close his mouth, 
and not sit there like a 
young robin awaiting the 
parent bird.” 


In i 
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MistREss (to new house-maid). “ Jane, I’m 
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WHAT NEXT? 





FASHIONABLE AND APPROPRIATE 
PRESENT SEASO 


Auice. “Do pray take my Umbrella, Fanny dear! I’m just at Home!” 


/ 


! 


oe i 


| | ee 


— 


he, i 








“ ’ ; 1 quite surprised to hear you can’t Read or Write!. I’m sure one of my Dau 
Mai. “Oh Lor’, Mum, if the Young Ladies would be so kind 28 to learn me any thing, i 









aghiers would gladly undertake to Teach you—” 
I should so like to Play the Pianner!’ 





eee FOR THE 





THE INTERESTING EVENT. 


Curty Pott. “So that’s the new Baby the Doctor has sent here to Mamma, Freddy?” 
Freppy. “Yes.. And don’t it Squeal?’ And I do say it’s a great Shame of the Doctor to send Babies when People are Ill, like poor Mamma, I Hate him!” 


A Font ee incident late. 


t to change the perso 
al sdormmente which naters 
has given them. A-man who 
was journeying to Texag 
with his wife thought he 
would enjoy the luxury of 


concluded to s i 
wife, and at his weneeat he 
eyebrowsand whiskers were 








spouse, outraged by t! 
trusion of a stranger, as she 
oupeonnt, and admittance: 
uu He called himself 
her husband; she said he 
was an impostor. He at. 
tempted to explain; it was 
useless. A crowd gathered 
round, and the laugh be. 


my feet!” One eis at 


the al appen 
sonal te. oe 


“Yes, John,” she sai 
“T know them feet. The, 
can come in ; but ke 
head out of sight.” tes 


= —>—___ 

A young country friend 
of ours says that she never. 
_—_ Fe oe her father's 

elds, because they’r 
stile-ish for her. aha 
-—>—>__ 

“Why, my little boy, di 
that hulking big felloy? nna 
you ge parpewe if 
pe oe he hit me on 


—~=—_____ 

A Smart Suerperp.—A 
Wisconsin paper says: “A 
wolf strayed into our Un- 
ion Church Jast Sunday dur- 
ing service, and was 50 af- 
fected by an ounce of lead 
that was presented to him that he was unable to leave.” We 
trust that the divine who preached chat sermon will be employ- 
ed to exterminate the wolves of the district. 


————_>>—_—_ 
FUN AT THE MENAGERIE. 

I like the armadillo, I ——— the kangaroo, 

I’m “nuts” upon the monkeys, and adore the cockatoo; 

I believe there’s latent talent in the wombat and the stoat, 

And I think the hippopotamus entitled to a vote. 


I know not why or wherefore, but, however it may be, 

The beaver (Castor fiber) has a nameless charm for me; 

I’ve met with true politeness from the lynx; and, ’pon my soul, 
I can not speak too highly of the common Yankee mole. 


I love to watch the cteatures, and to learn their little games; 

I call them from my fancy the prettiest pet names; 

— pnd oe “Humpty - Dumpty ;” “ Neck -or- Nothing,” 
e giraffe ; 

* Jolly Gnash,* the old hyena, with his idiotic laugh. 


I mark the restless motions of the more ferocious lots— 
How the tigers shift their places, and the leopards change their 


spots ; 
I visit, too, the burly bear, and give my wonted dole. 
(N.B.—The polar bear is not the bear that climbs the pole.) 


Then let us be to every beast a patron and a friend; 

Each tells his tale, each has his aim, as sure as he’s his end; 
A lesson’s to be learned from them, and man himself may steal 
Some new light from the tapir, some impression from the seal. 


———_———_——_ 

A writer severely describes the exodus at Eden, saying, “‘ The 
devil drove woman out of paradise.” Yes, yes, but he could not. 
drive paradise out of woman. 


_——e———_ 

A sporting gentleman, who boasts of having a very correct 
watch, said to a friend with whom he was riding a long way 
across country to a meet, pulling out his watch, ‘If the sun isn’t 
over that hill in a minute and a half, he will be too late.” 


————————>—__- 

Why is the letter R very unfortunate ?—Because it is always in 
trouble, wretchedness, and misery, is the beginning of riot and 
ruin, and is never found in peace, innocence, or love. 

——»>—_—_- 


A gamester once made a wooden house out of his winnings. 
He used to say it was all made out of de: 


—_——_——_— 
Stony -HEARTED.—Young Scattercash, seeing in the paper a 
statement that Dr. Quain had been lecturing on diseases of the 
walls of the heart, says he can understand now why his appeals 
have failed to elicit any pecuniary response from his guv’nor. 
The walls of the old boy’s 
heart must, he says, be of 
Portland stone, and have 
broken giass on the top, for 
can’t get over them! 
— 


A young married couple, 
who have recently been fur- 
nishing, say they don’t find 
dumb-waiters answer. 

———_—_~.—- 


The last invention is a 
scarecrow. Not only does 
it frighten away crows, but 
crows are so alarmed that 
they usually bring back any 
corn they. may have stolen 
prior to the establishment 
of the said scarecrow. 

————————_—_—_—_ 

Love’s Youne Dream—A 
little sighing, alittle crying, 
a little dying, and a very 
great deal of lying. 








A well-known clergy- 
man, walking along the 
streets a few days since, 
met a lady for whom he 
had recently performed the 
marriage-service. Desiring 
to renew the acquaintance 
(for the lady had interested 
him greatly at the time), he 
accosted her with the re- 
mark, “Madam, did I not 
have the pleasure of marry- 
ing ‘ou a few days since?” 

Tren married, Sir.” 

“Yes, I thou, ht I was 
not mistaken; married 

ou.” 

“Indeed! Well, thought 
my husband was a much 
arg man than you are, 
ut I -have not seen enough 
of him to make his ac- 

uaintance thoroughly. By- 

e-way, my dear, my chi- 
gnon getting shabby: 
please give me some money 
to buy a water-fall.” 


en,” he took his leave. 





























